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LITERATURE. 


The Principles of Political Economy. By 

Henry Sidgwick. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Srpewicx begins his book by speaking 
of a recent reaction against the claims of 
political economy to be regarded as an 
established science. This reaction he con- 
siders “inevitable and even salutary,” but at 
the same time as carried too far; and his 
primary aim in writing has been “ to eliminate 
unnecessary controversy” by stating the 
really sound results of previous thought “ as 
guardedly as possible, and with due attention 
to the criticisms and suggestions of recent 
writers.” There is, however, a very much 
larger amount of controversial matter in his 
pages than these words would naturally 
suggest, for he not only states results, but 
enters upon many protracted and difficult 
arguments. In not a few cases, moreover, 
it can scarcely be said that any very definite 
result is arrived at, for he is really much 
more concerned to point out the extreme 
complexity and inexhaustible variety of 
economic phenomena than to claim for him- 
self the possession of any clue to lead us easily 
through the labyrinth ; and he is sometimes 
satisfied with showing why the definition or 
proposition of some previous economist can- 
not be accepted, without suggesting anything 
precise that may be put in its place. In 
fact, the impossibility of precision in economic 
theory seems most impressed upon us through- 
out the book. It is constantly the limita- 
tions and exceptions to principles that are 
brought forwsid, and there seems to be a 
studied avoidance of formulae, definitions, 
and universal propositions. 

In most of this Mr. Sidgwick only shows 
the judicial mind which we expect in him. 
He has himself justified such a procedure in a 
passage of so much weight and such general 
application that it may be quoted here. The 
economists, he says, who have given most 
attention to definition usually 
“underrate the importance of seeking for the 
best definition of each cardinal term, and they 
overrate the importance of finding it. The truth 
is—as most ouine of Plato know, only it isa 
truth difficult to retain and apply—that what 
we = by discussing a definition is often but 
slightly represented in the superior fitness of 
the formula which we ultimately adopt: it con- 
sists chiefly in the greater clearness and fullness 
in which the characteristics of the matter to 
which the formula refers have been brought 
before the mind in the process of seeking for it. 

ile we are apparently aiming at definitions 
of terms, our attention should be really fixed on 
distinctions and relations of fact. These latter 
are what we are concerned to know, contem- 
plate, and, as far as possible, arrange and 
Systematise ; and, in subjects where we cannot 








present them to the mind in orderly fullness by 
the exercise of the organs of sense, there is no 
way of surveying them so convenient as that of 
reflecting on our use of common terms... . 
Hence, in comparing different definitions, our 
aim should be far less to decide which we ought 
to adopt, than to apprehend and duly consider 
the grounds on which each has commended 
itself to reflective minds.” 

But, in spite of the valuable truth expressed 
in these words, it may perhaps be thought 
that Mr. Sidgwick has abstained a little too 
much from definitions and other positive 
statements on some of the topics which he 
handles. When an author shows exactly 
why a definition is incorrect, he is almost 
bound to rectify it; and, when he indicates 
clearly and fully the qualifications and excep- 
tions to a general law, he may fairly be asked 
to restate the law in what he thinks a more 
satisfactory form. But Mr. Sidgwick’s 
method is sometimes to argue that a thing 
ought to be altered, and there to leave it 
without helping us to the alteration. He is 
perhaps a trifle too afraid of committing him- 
self to anything, and the result may be to 
leave on the minds of readers an impression 
that economical conceptions and principles 
are fluctuating and uncertain to a degree 
much greater than he really thinks. 

The book is more a critical than an ex- 
pository treatise. While full of interest to 
those acquainted with the subject, it would 
not be found very suitable to the general 
reader, though there are chapters in it, 
especially in the later part, of much general 
interest. The point of view throughout 
may be described as that of an economist 
“ orthodox” on the whole, but with 
his views considerably modified by ad- 
verse criticism. It need hardly be said 
that so clear a thinker has a very keen per- 
ception of the limits set to the authority of 
political economy, and of the distinction 
between political economy as a science and 
political economy as an art. He is not satis- 
fied with pointing this out in general terms, 
but divides his work into two parts, dealing, 
one with the science and one with the art, 
much in the same way as was done by M. 
Cherbuliez in his excellent Précis de la 
Science Economique. What M. Cherbuliez 
calls “applied science” Mr. Sidgwick calls 
“art;” and this is manifestly the better term, 
as “ applied science” might describe the ap- 
plication of political economy to history. He 
thinks that the controversy whether the 
method of the science should be deductive or 
inductive may be much simplified by observ- 
ing that the laws of production have always 
been treated inductively, while those of dis- 
tribution and exchange require a method 
which is primarily deductive and hypothetical. 
He, of course, discusses at some length the 
current conceptions of value, wealth, and 
capital; departing, however, from the usual 
order, and beginning with value. In contro- 
verting Mill’s position, that a measure of 
exchange value is impossible, he has, perhaps, 
not done justice to what appears to be Mill’s 
meaning. The contention is not that we can 
never determine whether the value of a thing 
has altered, or roughly how much it has 
altered, but that nothing whatever is, or can 
be, unalterable in its own value, and therefore 
available in all cases for measuring alterations 





in other things. In the theory of the ex- 
change value of material commodities he finds 
“the equation of supply and demand” form- 
ally inadequate as an explanation of price or 
value, because supply and demand both vary 
with price, and they may be equalised at 
various prices. 

Considerable exception may be taken to 
that part of his discussion of money in which 
he comes to the conclusion that the “ liabili- 
ties ” or “ obligations” of bankers should be 
regarded as money. The argument is that, 
when “money” changes hands, very fre- 
quently neither coin nor paper of any kind 
actually passes, but the banker becomes liable 
to a different person; A. transfers his claim 
upon the banker to B. ; and, since this trans- 
ference has exactly the same effect as a 
payment in coin or notes, the liability of the 
banker is a medium of exchange, and there- 
fore money. But this seems too great a 
departure from ordinary usage, and a liability 
is too impalpable a thing to be called by the 
name. “ Liability” or “obligation”’ is of 
course used here in its abstract, not its con- 
crete, sense; it is not the sum the banker is 
bound to pay, but the fact of his being bound 
to pay it. In the last resort it will be found 
that this liability consists in the judgment 
which would, under certain circumstances, be 
pronounced by a court of law ; and can it be 
said that the potential judgment of a court 
forms part of the money of a country ? Money 
is distinctly conceived as something material, 
unless we are using the word with extreme 
looseness. 

A more serious matter is Mr. Sidgwick’s 
view of wages. He not only goes with those 
who throw over the wage-fund theory alto- 
gether instead of stating it, as might perhaps 
be the wiser way, in a less absolute and rigid 
form, but he proceeds to deny that wages 
are normally paid out of capital at all. He 
appears, in fact, virtually to concur in the 
atrange theory lately propounded by Mr. 
George (whom he does not, however, name, 
and with whose book he was probably un- 
acquainted at the time of writing), that the 
workman lives from week to week upon his 
share of the produce of the week’s work. If 
this is what he means, it would be proper to 
show how this can possibly be true of things 
which take weeks or months to make, and for 
which no payment is received until they are 
complete. It is these cases which show most 
clearly, what is equally true in almost all cases 
of production, that the employer transfers to 
the labourer every week a portion of his own 
wealth and recoups himself subsequently by 
the sale of what the labourer has produced. 
Quite rare and exceptional are the instances 
in which the payment of wages is preceded 
by the sale of the article produced and also 
by the receipt of the money. If, however, 
Mr. Sidgwick only means—and his argument 
is here not quite so lucid as usual—that the 
employer’s capital is no longer capital when 
it has come into the hands of the labourer, the 
question becomes merely verbal. 

Turning from the science to the art, Mr. 
Sidgwick devotes a long chapter to the theery 
of laisser faire, or “ natural liberty,” as he 
calls it after Adam Smith, and concludes that 


‘the general presumption derived from abstract 
economic reasoning is not in fayour of leaving 
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industry altogether to private enterprise, ... 
but is, on the contrary, in favour of supple- 
menting and controlling such enterprise in 
various ways by the collective action of the 
community.” 

What is commonly maintained is, however, 
not exactly what he here denies, but rather 
that in any particular case there is a con- 
siderable presumption which has to be got 
over by specific evidence and argument. At 
the beginning of this chapter Mr. Sidgwick 
a little overstates the theory which he is 
going to controvert, and so secures to himself 
too easy a victory. On the vexed question 
of bi-metallism he pronounces in favour of a 
bi-metallic currency under certain conditions, 
Protectionists will be gratified by the admis- 
sions he makes in their favour from the 
point of view of abstract theory, but he 
holds, at the same time, that free trade is 
always practically best. His admissions go 
farther than Mill’s, but his general position 
is not so very different. In two chapters on 
‘The Principles of Distributive Justice ” and 
“Economic Distribution” there is much 
interesting and excellent matter on great 
social and political questions. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, without 
laying claim to great originality (of which, 
indeed, unless it be originality of error, the 
subject now hardly admits), Mr. Sidgwick 
has given us many able discussions, in which 
cases are summed up and judgment given, 
when it is given, in a judicial spirit and a 
luminous manner. It is unquestionably the 
weightiest book on the subject which has 
appeared in this country for some time; and, 
though the technicality of much of its matter 
and the severity of its style will probably 
prevent it from being very widely read, it 
deserves to be carefully studied by all whose 
interest in political economy is not merely 
superficial. Hersert RicHarps. 








Emily Bronté. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
“Eminent Women” Series. Edited by 
John H. Ingram. (W. H. Allen.) 


Ovr first word of gratitude for this admir- 
able and intensely interesting volume must, 
of course, be paid to Miss Robinson herself; 
but a second, and not less hearty, tribute is 
fairly due to Mr. Swinburne. He, to quote 
Miss Robinson’s words, “‘ blew the dust from 
Wuthering Heights ;” for, though the marvel- 
lous story had found its solitary welcomers long 
before the appearance of the Note on Char- 
lotte Bronté, it may still be said that, so far 
as the reading public is concerned, Mr. Swin- 
burne was the first to remove Emily Bronté 
from out the shadow of her great sister’s 
fame, and to put her in a place apart, fronting 
the sunlight. It is difficult to justify, but 
easy to explain, the comparative neglect 
against which Mr. Swinburne protested with 
characteristic ardour of eloquence. Miss Robin- 
son states very clearly some of the limitations 
of Emily Bronté’s work which have deprived 
her of the recognition awarded to Jane Austen, 
George Eliot, and Charlotte Bronté; but, 
above and beyond such considerations, there 
remains the fact that it is always difficult to 
impress the world at large by work which has 
not the momentum of mass as well as the 


a solitary work, it would still have held 
the public, but its author would have been 
a much less impressive figure than the 
Charlotte Bronté we know now; and Emily 
Bronté has suffered because, though the book 
she bears in her hand is Wuthering Heights, it 
is “ only that, and nothing more.” One ofthe 
best offices of criticism is to reverse, so far as 
may be possible, these vulgar injustices of 
fate; and Miss Robinson has accomplished 
the task laid upon her in such wise that 
neglect of Emily Bronté can no longer be 
excused on the plea of ignorance. This 
volume is, in almost every respect, just what 
such a volume ought to be—the outcome of 
careful and conscientious labour ; of genuine 
enthusiasm, at once unforced and unexag- 
gerated; of critical insight which seizes 
not merely upon characteristics, but upon 
character, and helps us to understand its 
object by enabling us fully to realise it. 
Though Emily Bronté’s life was not an 
eventful one in the usual sense of the word, 
it may certainly be called a crowded life, 
That twenty-nine years was not a large 
demesne, but it was fertile enough, though 
only with rue and rosemary and nightshade 
and the poppy that bloomed before the harvest. 
Miss Robinson has not been perplexed by 
lack of material, but rather, one would think, 
by the superfluity of it ; and it would be hard 
for even the friendliest critic to over-estimate 
the fine discrimination and exquisite sense of 
literary perspective made manifest in the com- 
position of her picture—a picture which is 
not a mere single portrait, but a group in 
which Emily Bronté is the central figure. 
We know better than we have known before 
not only Emily herself, but her father and 
Charlotte and Branwell; and knowledge of 
them is essential to true knowledge of her. 
In the painfully interesting chapters which 
deal with Branwell in his swift descent to a 
terrible Avernus—the figure which cast the 
darkest of the many dark shadows in which 
Emily Bronté’s life was lived—Miss Robinson 
has inevitably been largely indebted to Mr. 
Wemyss Reid and Mr. F. H. Grundy, but 
she adds much to our previous store; and the 
amalgam of old and new fact fused in the fire 
of a penetrative imagination provides material 
for an image of painful and only too realisable 
impressiveness, Nothing could well be finer 
than the way in which the character of the 
three Bronté sisters is subtly indicated by 
Miss Robinson’s description of the effects pro- 
duced on each by the spectacle of their 
brother’s degradation. 
Where there is so much to be told Miss 
Robinson has done well not to overload with 
criticism the comparatively few pages that 
she had at her disposal; but such criticism 
as she gives us is so good, so thorough, and 
so illuminating that one wishes for more. 
It was, perhaps, hardly worth while to notice 
at all Branwell Bronté’s absurd claim to the 
authorship of Wuthering Heights, but one 
cannot regret an allusion to which we owe 
the following discerning sentences :— 


‘The vain boast ... has been given too 
much prominence by those lovers of sensa- 
tion who prefer any startling lie to an old 
truth. Their ranks have been increased by the 
number of those who, ignorant of the true 





charm of quality, Had Jane Eyre been 


circumstances of Emily’s life, found it impos- 





sible that an inexperienced girl portray 
so much violence and such morbid passion. 
On the contrary, given these circumstances, 
none but Downe y inexperienced girl could 
have treated the subject with the absolute and 
sexless purity which we find in Wuthering 
Heights. How injfecte, commonplace, and igno- 
minious would Branwell, relying on his own 
recollections, have made the thwarted passion 
of a violent adventurer for a woman whose 
sickly husband both despise! That purity as 
of polished steel, as cold and harder than ice, 
that freedom in dealing with love and hate, as 
audacious as an infant's love for the bright 
flame of fire, could only belong to one whose 
intensity of genius was rivalled by the narrow- 
ness of her experience—an experience limited 
not only by circumstances, but by a nature 
impervious to any fiercer sentiment than the 
natural love of home and her own people, 
beginning before remembrance, and as un- 
conscious as breathing.” 


I incline to think that in the second half of 
the last sentence Miss Robinson speaks with- 
out adequate authority ; but the passage as a 
whole is a really acute characterisation, and 
throughout the volume many such passages 
are scattered. Were not one’s space limited, 
it would be pleasant to quote many of them, 
especially a paragraph in which the difference 
between the work of Charlotte and of Emily 
Bronté is compared to the difference between 
two descriptions of the Black Country—one a 
record of travel by day, the other of travel 
by night. This and other attractive passages 
of narrative and comment must, however, be 
left for readers to find out for themselves. 
In the columns of the Acapemr it is almost 
unnecessary to speak of the charm of Miss 
Robinson’s style, of its richness, lucidity, and 
grace; but one may put in a mild protest 
against her occasional use of out-of-the-way 
words such as lancing—‘“a lancing out of 
enthusiasm ’’ is the clause in which it occurs 
—or of familiar words in an unusual manner, 
as when, for example (p. 5), astray is made to 
do adjectival duty. Here and there, too, one 
comes across an awkward sentence; but, 
when a critic has to deal with a book so 
thoroughly enjoyable as this, he is really 
grateful for two or three little slips which 
may enable him to give his estimate an air of 
judicial discrimination. Miss Robinson is 
therefore to be thanked for her new participle 
and adjective, as well as for the charming 
volume in which they appear. 
James Asucrorrt NOBLE. 








Rise of Constitutional Government in England. 
By C. Ransome. (Rivingtons.) 


Mr. Ransome is so favourably known by the 
Handbook of the Political History of England 
which he recently published in conjunction 
with Mr, Acland that his present work is 
likely to secure attention among the deluge 
of little books on historical subjects with 
which we are at present overwhelmed. In 
many respects the book will keep up the 
reputation of the writer. Itis well put to- 
gether, and it is made thoroughly interesting 
by the connexion which the author knows 
how to bring out between the changes in the 
Constitution on which it his special business 
to lay stress and the social or political 
changes to which the Constitution adapts 
itself. 
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Mr. Ransome’s earliest and latest chapters 
are certainly the best. His account of the 
Tudor and Stuart periods is the weakest 
part of his book, because he underestimates 
and undervalues the necessity of a strong 
executive in the sixteenth century; and 
he consequently fails to treat fairly the 
position of the two first Stuart kings, who 
held firmly to rights which they had been 
taught to consider not as mere usurpations, 
but as conferred upon their predecessors for 
the good of the nation. The history of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries can never 
be properly written till it is recognised that 
the rule of Henry VII. and his successors 
was a form of progress, and not a mere acci- 
dent springing from the destruction of the 
nobility in the Wars of the Roses. 

This is, however, a matter of opinion, and 
Mr. Ransome is at least on the popular side. 
What is not a matter of opinion is that he 
has taken far too low a standard of duty as 
regards consultation of original authorities. 
Of course it would be absurd to ask a writer 
of a handbook to know as much as Mr. 
Freeman or Prof. Stubbs. But he may fairly 
be asked not to quote important statutes in- 
correctly at second hand. Mr. Ransome, how- 
ever, tells us that Magna Carta lays down 
that, besides the three regular feudal aids, “‘no 
other aids or taxes could be collected except 
by the consent of the great council.” (p. 61), 
Aids and taxes are hardly the correct transla- 
tion of scutagium vel auxilium, and the 
mistake of ascribing a geueral restriction of 
non-feudal as well as of feudal payments is 
of no slight importance. Again, in quoting 
the Confirmatio Oartarum (p. 72), Mr. Ran- 
some leaves out the modifying words “such 
manner” in the promise of Edward I. to 
which Prof. Stubbs has drawn attention 
(Select Charters, p. 487). His whole account 
of the important eubject of the finance of the 
first two Stuart reigns is very inaccurate. A 
writer on constitutional history ought not to 
confuse his readers by talking of a refusal of 
a writ of habeas corpus when he means a 
refusal to admit to bail upon the return. 
Nor should he assert that by the Triennial 
Act of Charles I. “ Parliament was ipso facto 
dissolved at the end of three years from its 
election, unless it were then actually sitting, 
and then at its next prorogation”—a state- 
ment which has, no doubt, the high authority 
of Hallam, but which has no foundation in 
the statute itself. 

Mr. Ransome’s volume belongs to the class 
of books which, if additional care were be- 
stowed on them, would be just the things to 
place in the hands of students, It is to be 
hoped that he may be able to spare time to 
issue another edition which may be useful for 
such a purpose. Samuet R. Garviner. 








Among the Mongols. By the Rev. James 
Gilmour. (The Religious Tract Society.) 


Unper the sobriquet of “ Hoinos,’”’ the 
author of these graphic pages has been long 
familiar to us, It is not given to every 
missionary to have his lot cast among a 
people so little sophisticated by, and so little 
known to, the Western world as the Mongols, 
and Mr. Gilmour may be congratulated on the 





fact that whatever he chooses to tell us about 
their internal life and manners is sure to be 
interesting and fresh to European readers. 
But, apart from this, he has had a special 
means of learning intimately the inner life of 
the nomades of the Gobi Steppe which would 
have been the envy of the great Siberian 
travellers of the last century, Gmelin and 
Giorgi, Miiller and Pallas. His own naive 
Preface will describe his book. ‘It is not,” 
he says, 


“a missionary’s report nor a traveller's diary 
nor a student’s compilation, but has for its 
source things seen, heard, and experienced by 
me while travelling with natives through the 
desert, sharing with them the hospitality of the 
wayside tent, taking my turn in the night 
watch against thieves, resting in the compara- 
tive comfort of the portable cloth travelling 
tent, or dwelling as a lodger in their more 
permanent abodes of trellis-work and felt while 
engaged first of all in learning their language 
and acquainting myself with the country, and 
aes in the prosecution of my missionary 
uties.’ 


The Mongols have many claims upon our 
attention. Not only have they filled 4 moat 
important réle in the history of Asia and 
Eastern Europe, but they are, so far as our 
researches go, perhaps the most conservative 
of Eastern peoples. Their language, as we 
know by the specimens preserved by the 
Armenian Malakia and in the correspondence 
of the Mongol Khakans with the French Kings, 
is virtually unchanged since the thirteenth 
century ; while their manners and customs, as 
described for us by the Franciscan travellers, 
Carpini and Rubruquis, six centuries ago, are, 
except in so far as Lamaism has sophisticated 
them, literally unchanged. The simple life 
which these herdsmen live amid their mono- 
tonous surroundings does not afford the same 
varieties and changes which are so frequent 
with us as to be deemed the normal conditions 
of political life; and we may safely turn to 
them if we wish to read the earlier chapters of 
Asiatic culture. In one respect only has the 
race materially changed. This is by the 
adoption of Buddhism, which has largely 
altered its warlike and aggressive character, 
until it bids fair to succumb and be absorbed 
between the anvil and hammer of Russian 
and Chinese vigour on either hand. When 
we read that one-half the males among the 
Mongols subject to Chinahaveactually adopted 
the profession of Lamas, we shall realise what 
this change means. It is assuredly difficult 
to associate the peaceful philosophy of Sakya- 
muni with the tornado which, under Chenghiz 
Khan, passed over the Old World from the 
Yellow Sea to Vienna, and could boast that 
it had swept away almost every city and 
settled community it came across, and had 
reduced the landscape to that idyllic condition 
of continuous pasture which the most en- 
thusiastic devotee of Rousseau could desire. 
The absorption of their neighbours by Russia 
and China just referred to is one of the most 
interesting problems in current history; 
especially is it so in the case of Russia. We 
who have inherited the colonial instincts of 
the Romans, and excel in conquest and in 
importing the civilisation of the West into 
the remoter corners of the world, fail altogether 
to absorb, or assimilate with, our neighbours 





and subjects ; not so the Russians. “ English 
travellers in Siberia,” says Mr. Gilmour, 


‘© sometimes sneer at the Russians there as being 
only half civilised. But it is the primitive sim- 
plicity of their style and manner of living that en- 
ables them to elevate the Mongol. Some of the 
Russian poor live very rudely. The difference 
between them and the Mongols is slight. The 
first upward step to be made in the social scale 
is so low that many make it, and once begun 
they goon. Buriats till the ground, work at 
handicrafts, and engage in trade, just as the 
poorer Russians do. Russians and Buriats live 
together on good terms, eating and sleeping 
together. The Buriats learn the Russian tongue, 
go to Russian schools, know what the Russians 
know ; have all their aspirations in the direction 
of iculture, manufacture, trade, learning, 
and Government service fostered by the Govern- 
ment. It is no uncommon thing to meet with 
respectable men, educated, intelligent, and 
wealthy, who were born mere Mongols, but 
who have been elevated to the civilisation and 
intelligence of the nineteenth century by the 
happy influence of the judicious measures 
adopted by the Russian Government for the 
amelioration of the condition of its more lowly 
subjects.” 


Nineteenth century in this passage of course 
means the nineteenth century as understood 
in the Ukraine, but it is clearly a singular 
proof of adaptiveness on either hand that even 
this step should be so readily possible. 

In a book containing nearly four hundred 
pages of description it is embarrassing to select 
typical passages. The following, which gives 
us the philosophy of hospitality among 
nomades, somewhat detracts from its trans- 
cendental romance :— 


“« Any traveller is at perfect liberty to alight at 
any village he may wish and demand ad- 
mittance; and any Mongol who refuses ad- 
mittance, or gives a cold welcome even, is at 
once stigmatised as not a man, but a dog. Any 
host who did not offer tea, without money and 
without price, would soon earn the same reputa- 
tion; the reason being, I suppose, that Mongolia 
has no inns, and all travellers are dependent on 

rivate houses for shelter and refreshment. At 

rst sight it seems rather exacting to leap off 
your horse at the door of a perfect stranger and 
expect to find tea prepared and offered to you 
free; but probably the master of the tent 
where you refresh yourself is at the same time 
sitting likewise refreshing himself in some other 
man’s tent some hundred miles away; and thus 
the thing balances itself. The hospitality re- 
ceived by Mongols in travelling compensates for 
the hospitality shown to travellers.” 


The following takes us far away from the 
modes of thought prevailing in Pall Mall :— 


“One evening after sunset, a Mongol camo 
furtively into my tent, and after a few common- 
lace remarks, asked, in an earnest whisper, if I 
had any medicine good for wounds. I said I 
would like to see the wounds before giving 
medicine for them, and asked what sort of 
wounds they were, and who had them? It 
turned out that the wounds were not yet 
inflicted ; that the visitor was to be tried for 
theft next day, and, as part of the examination 
was by scourging, he wanted to be prepared for 
the worst. in his own name, and that of a 
friend, he also preferred a very earnest request 
that I would give him some medicine to make 
his flesh able to endure scourging without 
feeling pain. If I could not furnish him with 
this, perhaps I might give him something ‘to 
tighten up his mind’ so that he would not con- 
fess under torture. After quite a long and con- 
fidential conversation as to his guilt and pros- 
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pects for the morrow, he rose to go, asking me 
to tell no one of his visit, because he was in 
custody, and allowed to go about only by the 
kindness of his keeper.” 


Mr. Gilmour gives a gloomy picture of 
the demoralisation of the Lamas—the utter 
lack of moral feeling among them—and also 
of the effect of driok in Mongolia. ‘ We 
all drink,’ said a Mongol to him. “A 
good man when drunk goes off to sleep; 
a bad man makes a disturbance.” Their 
own airak, made from fermented mares’ milk, 
would be comparatively harmless ; but, like 
most untutored races, they are succumbing 
to the fierce alcoholic preparations that civil- 
isation so diligently sends before it as its 
pioneers. Chinese spirit will probably be as 
effective in destroying them as English spirit 
has been in so many latitudes. 

The student of early Mongol history is 
astonished at the number of minute and 
petty regulations and customs which had the 
force of law in the old Mongol polity. Many 
of these survive, and have doubtless a very 
old pedigree. The Franciscan missionaries tell 
us that travellers were not allowed to enter a 
Mongol tent without discarding their arms. 
Mr. Gilmour says: ‘‘ Anyone who comes into 
a tent carrying a whip or stick insults the 
inhabitants by conducting himself as if he had 
come to whip or beat them like dogs.” As 
in old days, the traveller must take care to 
approach a tent from the front, and if he 
comes upon it from behind he must ride round 
at some distance so as to approach it in front. 
The traveller must sit down on the left of the 
fireplace; he must be careful not to stretch 
his legs towards the door, nor to point his 
feet towards the inside of the tent, &c., &c. 

We wish Mr. Gilmour had given us some 
of the traditions and historical sagas which 
are extant among the Mongols, and of which 
the Russians have published several. We do 
not mean mere translations from Tibetan 
and other sources, such as the history of 
Gezer Khan, but genuine native sagas and 
legends, such as the Altan Topchi, the story 
of Ubashi Khan, the Erdenien Ereke (of 
which an admirable edition, with learned 
notes by M. Posdneyef, has just reached us), 
and others. We should also have welcomed 
some of the very condensed Mongol proverbs 
in lieu of the few fables Mr. Gilmour gives 
us, which for the most part are cosmopolitan. 
The following, which has a certain local 
colour, we faucy we have heard of before in 
another dress, where the geese and frog are 
represented by storks and a tortoise :— 


“Two geese, when about to start southwards 
on their annual autumn migration, were en- 
treated by a frog to take him with them. On 
the geese expressing their willingness to do so 
if a means of conveyacce could be devised, the 
frog produced a stalk of strong grass, got the 
two geese to take it one by each end, while he 
clung to it by his mouth in the middle. In 
this manner the three were making their journey 
successfully when they were noticed from below 
by some men, who loudly expressed their 
admiration of the device, and wondered who had 
been clever enough to discover it. The vain- 
glorious frog, opening his mouth to say, ‘It 
was I,’ lost his hold, fell to the earth, and was 
dashed to pieces. Moral.—Don’t let pride 
induce you to speak when safety requires you 
to be silent.” 





We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour’s racy 
book, and hope that it is only the prelude to a 
more ambitious undertaking. He shares with 
Mr. Stallybrass the distinction of being the 
only Englishmen familiar with the language 
of the Mongols, familiar also at first hand 
with their modes of thought and inner life ; 
and in such a ease it becomes a duty that he 
should supply scholars and students with some 
substantial matter for which he has whetted 
our appetite in this gossipy volume written 
for the general reader. We ask of him a 
solid work in which the historical student 
and man of science may have a little more 
prominence at the expense of the energetic 
and keen-sighted missionary. 

Henry H. Howorru. 








The Poets’ Birds. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Ir is ungracious, when the beliefs of the poets 
are here so largely portrayed, to wish for 
more. Yet the book might have been 
rendered more perfect had Mr. Robinson 
taken a wider view of his subject, and con- 
trasted the mode in which the classical poets 
regarded birds with the sentiments of their 
modern English descendants. The result of 
such an examination would have shown a 
radical difference of treatment, and saved many 
of our poets from the author’s jeers, The 
ancients viewed birds merely as appropriate 
ornaments of verse, much as the Japanese at 
present paint them on cups and trays. They 
never dreamt of studying them scientifically, 
or even looking into their life and habits, but 
seized upon them as flying bits of colour to 
relieve a long narrative; and this employment 
of them was only modified by certain con- 
ventional beliefs in the associations and 
sanctity of some of the commoner kinds, 
Nature was at times too strong for them; as 
when Sophocles, in a well-known passage, 
describes with life-like fidelity the night- 
ingales of Colonus. Virgil, however, alone 
of the old poets, seems to have looked at 
birds with the loving eye of a naturalist. 
His ‘ altam supra volat ardea nubem (G, i. 
364) ; “ magno stridore per auras Insequitur 
Nisus’’ (do., 407); “corvix sola in sicca 
secum spatiatur arena” (do., 388); “ante 
garrula quam tignis nidum  suspendat 
hirundo” (iv. 307); or the far-out rock at 
sea, “ apricis statio gratissima mergis ” (Aen. 
v. 128), are but a few of many happy touches 
evidently derived from personal observation. 
But the traditional mode of treating birds 
in poetry prevailed, with the exception 
of Chaucer, among our poets, who viewed 
birds through Greek and Latin models until 
a strong reaction for Nature set in with the 
beginning of the present century. Then poets 
began to observe and listen to birds for them- 
selves. Mr. Robinson cuts himself off from 
the bird-lore of Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
and Tennyson (who, like Helenus, “ knows 
the voices of the birds’), although, curiously 
enough, he quotes Miss Ingelow; but the 
reaction had set in with Coleridge and Words- 
worth, while Thomson in the last century 
may be seen every here and there chafing 
under the bonds with which the classical or 
ee mode of looking at birds had loaded 
im, 


By Phil Robinson. 





Eighty poets have been examined by the 
author. These have mentioned seventy-six 
birds ; but Mr. Robinson shows that birds of 
prey, and nearly all the sea-birds, have been 
neglected by them, as well as exotic birds, 
except the Bird of Paradise, flamingo, hum- 
ming-bird, and lammergeier, many of which 
might have been thought useful for similes. 
Eliminating the birds which are seldom men- 
tioned, some fifty remain which form the 
poets’ favourites. Of these, eight are con- 
fessedly most dear—the dove, lark, nightin- 
gale, linnet, eagle, raven, ow], and swan. 
Most readers have a general idea of the lan- 
guage used on these by the poets. The 
second half of the book gives the passages in 
full which Mr. Robinson has discovered on 
birds in English verse, and these constitute 
its real value. It becomes a poetical Gradus 
of British ornithology, and will be welcomed 
as such by all lovers of the country and of 
the poets who have so lavishly sung of its 
charms. 

The book opens with three or four essays 
which have previously appeared in print. They 
are confusedly put together, and show some 
repetition. We are glad to see certain birds 
rehabilitated, such as the kite, buzzard, and 
jackdaw. These have suffered greatly from 
poetic tradition; the first especially inherits 
an evil character as a plunderer. Cowper, as 
Mr. Robinson reminds us, sees nobler things 
in the 

‘* kites that swim sublime, 
In still repeated circles screaming loud.’’ 


And Keble, we may add, had noticed 
‘¢ The wheeling kite’s wild solitary cry.’ 


Very few have a chance nowadays of seeing 
this bird ; it is almost exterminated. 

The author’s opinion that the American 
poets as a rule exhibit greater sympathy for 
animals, and especially for bird-life, than our 
own will scarcely command assent. The 
former may dwell upon birds more frequently 
than would our great English poets, but it is 
because America’s poets have as yet shown 
themselves unequal to treat the high themes 
which delight our own, who, with Shelley’s 
eagle, 

** scale 
Heaven and nourish in the sun’s domain 
Their mighty youth with morning.” 
And when he writes of “ that tender gospel 
ot sympathy, of which Buddha was the 
Messiah,’ Mr. Robinson must be reminded of 
the Semitic tenderness for bird-life shadowed 
in such passages as Deut. xxii. 6, Matt. x. 29. 
George Eliot seems ostracised, and yet she 
would have contributed another notice to the 
author’s scanty triad on the flamin go— 
“high above 

Float soft pink clouds; others with deeper flush 
Stretch like flamingoes heading towards the south.” 
Full justice is done to the lark, especially to 
its habit of singing before dawn as noted by 
Chaucer and Milton. It warbles through 
every hour of an ambrosial summer night. 
Gilbert White's “ soft enamoured wood-lark ”’ 
is worth all the bird’s other poetic epithets. 
A passage full of false taste is quoted from 
Thomson's “ Winter” of the “ amorous owl,” 
“shrieking heron,” “arching seafowl,” and 
the like ; yet a moment's reflection shows the 
poet here fettered by classical tradition, His 
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cormorant that “on high wheels from the 
deep and screams along the land,” untrue as 
it is to nature, is yet true to its Virgilian 
prototypes, 
** celeres revolant ex aequore mergi, 
Clamoremque ferunt ad litora’’ (G. i. 361). 
Virgil himself had quoted the passage in a 
confused fashion from Aratus. Mr. Robin- 
son’s remark that on the whole the English 
poets know nothing, or say nothing, of bird- 
migration is correct ; but here, again, Virgil 
has more than once spoken of it. The caper- 
eaillie should be iacluded among British 
game-birds (p. 90); while we must profess 
our entire ignorance of two among the fabulous 
birds, so to say, of the poets named at p. 7. 
The simurg, roc, gryphon, phoenix, popinjay, 
and martlet can be readily identified, but 
the “heydegre” and ‘“‘allerion” fly beyond 
our ken. Can Mr. Robinson have mistaken 
the former for “ heydeguy,” a kind of rustic 
dance; and is “allerion” (as we suspect) a 
misprint for “ clergion” ? This word is men- 
tioned by Surrey ; and, again, Chaucer has 
‘* A litel clergion sevene yeres of age,” 


where it is a diminutive of “clerk.” A few 
references might be added in such dubious 
eases with advantage. Again, the author 
states that two main lines of thought run 
through the poetic descriptions of the night- 
ingale’s song—its melancholy ditty and its 
singing in the night. He has forgotten, how- 
ever, that, although the classical poets in- 
variably dwell on its sadness, others (as, for 
instance, Coleridge) say— 
** A melancholy bird? Oh! idle thought! 
*Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds and hurries and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes.”’ 
These remarks may show that, suggestive 
as is this book, and pleasant companion as it 
will prove in a garden or woodland walk, it 
is far from being an exhaustive account of 
English bird-life. Anyone through whose 
brain run the more musical lines of our poets, 


and who is fond of watching birds and|- 


learning their song in the woods and shrub- 
beries, will be inclined to question many of 
its statements. Perhaps this very combative- 
ness which it provokes should be esteemed 
one of its good qualities. It drives us back 
for weapons wherewith to defend our own 
views upon fresh study both of birds and 
poets. M. G. Watkins. 








The History of the Catholic Archbishops of 
Tuam, from the Foundation of the See 
to the Death of the Most Rev. John 
McHale, D.D., 1881. By Oliver J. Burke, 
Author of “ History of the Lord Chan- 
cellors of Ireland.” (Dublin: Hodges.) 


Mr. Burke fills more than two-thirds of his 
book with his sketch of Archbishop McHale. 
And no wonder; for it is in every way a 
grand figure, impressing enemies almost as 
much as friends. The many letters between 
O'Connell and him whom he called “the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah” prove that 
that good judge of men deeply reverenced 
the great prelate and also that he was 
convinced of his sagacity. Dr. McHale 
was a strong politician, In those days a 
Roman Catholic bishop could hardly be any- 





thing else. The landlord had the voter in 
his power; and he often used his power so 
unscrupulously that it would have been strange 
indeed had not the only other power in the 
land been sometimes stirred to violent self- 
assertion. Dr. McHale was also a bitter 
opponent of * godless education;” and we 
can understand this when we reflect on the 
strong opposition of most Church of Eng- 
land people to undenominational teaching 
in National, and of nearly all profess- 
ing Christians to secular education in 
Board, schools. This education problem 
is the hardest of all those which Irish 
statesmen have yet to solve. Dr. McHale 
never dreamed of meeting his opponents half- 
way. Himself the son of a Mayo peasant, he 
was in his own person an instance of the value 
of education; and yet in his advice—nay, in 
his commands—he never swerved a hair's 
breadth from the line marked out in John 
Banim’s touching ballad : 


“Oh! the cloud from your mind let it never be 


drawn ; 
But cross not their threshold, ma douchaleen 
bawn.”’ 

We sometimes forget that Christians of the 
Roman obedience do believe their Church’s 
dogmas, and that that Church admits of no 
compromise. Archbishop McHale’s life is 
interesting, because the strife in which he 
wrestled so unflinchingly is still going on. 

Another reason for the prominence given 
to Dr. McHale is the difficulty of making 
the earlier prelates interesting to the general 
reader, for whom, rather than for the scholar, 
Mr. Burke, by the style and arrangement of 
his book, lays himself out. This is not 
because all those earlier men are shadowy. 
On the contrary, some of them have a very 
strong personality; but they had to do 
with things with which modern life has little 
concern. What does even the small non-polit- 
ical public that really interests itself in Irish 
matters care for the saecular feud between the 
bishops of Annadown and the archbishops of 
Tuam? The student finds in it an illustra- 
tion of the tribal character of the old Celtic 
Church—the little see of Annadown, with its 
twelve parishes, being conterminous with the 
O’Flaherty country. The moralist sees in 
it one more instance how religion has been 
perverted to politics, for Annadown included 
the strongly English town of Galway. There 
and at Athenry alone the foreigner had his 
foot in Connaught. And therefore Annadown 
was constantly upheld by England in its 
uncanonical independence. Thus, when Pope 
John XXII. re-enacted the old order “ that 
Annadown shall be a mensal bishopric to 
Tuam,” Edward III. appealed, on the ground 
that “the former is among the mere English, 
and ruled by a mere Eoglish bishop, while 
Tuam is among the mere Irish.” One is 
curious to know whether those “ ferocious 
O’Flaherties,” from whom the Galway towns- 
men regularly prayed God for deliverance, 
were wholly disregarded in the matter, or 
whether, from jealousy of the de Burghs, they 
acquiesced in the English view of the case. 

One can fancy the great Norman-Irish 
house anxious to establish the same right 
over Tuam which, till the days of St. Ber- 
nard’s friend St. Malachy, the O’ Neills asserted 
over Armagh. Thus, during the first years of 





the sixteenth century, the de Burghs managed 
to keep the see vacant, and, even after an 
appointment was made, to prevent the arch- 
bishop from coming near his own cathedral. 
A quarter-of-a-century earlier, Annadown and 
Tuam being temporarily united, the citizens 
of Galway became so impatient of an Irish 
prelate that they got their church of St. 
Nicholas made into an independent college, 
with warden and eight vicars choral. Their 
petition to the Pope set forth that they were 
“a modest and civil people, the inhabitants 
of the country round being a savage race, 
brought up in woods and mountains, un- 
polished and illiterate.” It is curious that 
in the list of archbishops there are only 
two bearing the Cianricarde name—de Burgo 
(the successor of that O’Queely who was 
literally cut to pieces by Coote and his 
Scots at the surprise of Sligo), and Francis 
Burke, who died in 1724. The career of 
the former proves how (in our author’s 
words) “‘the Church was endeared to the 
young and chivalrous by the ceaseless per- 
secutions that were levelled at her exist- 
ence.” ‘First of the first”? in the Irish 
College of Lisbon, he won a great disputation 
against the champion of Evora, and the like 
against the more famous champion of Sala- 
manca. Here he received the degree of 
D.S.T. honoris causa, and “had now the 
Church of Spain, with her honours and her 
worldly wealth, open to him . . . but he pre- 
ferred to cast in his lot with the persecuted 
Church of his native land.’’ His history, 
like that of his predecessor, is mixed up with 
the confused politics of the Kilkenny As- 
sembly. He began work in Ireland as a 
simple priest in 1624, and was not appointed 
archbishop till 1647. That such men should 
for centuries have been cut off from the com- 
mon weal told against Ireland far more than 
the loss of the Huguenots did against France. 

The general reader will probably be more 
interested in the life of Dillon, who was made 
archbishop just after Humbert’s invasion. 
His cathedral was a humble building in 
Chapel Lane. He was styled, not ‘My 
Lord,” but simply ‘‘ Father Edward ;” and 
to welcome him to his see he had the strings 
of rebels left hanging on the wayside trees 
by the cowards who, six thousand strong, 
had fled like whipped curs out of Ballina on 
the approach of the handful of eight hundred 
French. 

It is pleasant to turn from such horrors 
to the frequent instances of good feeling 
between Catholic and Protestant prelates. 
Witness that Archbishop Daniel who trans- 
lated into Irish the New Testament and 
what Mr. Burke quaintly calls “a book of 
Protestant devotion, entitled the Book of 
Common Prayer.” He, when the Deputy 
bade him turn out the friars from Ross Abbey 
near Headford, warned them to get their 
valuables removed before he should come. 
He also handed over the relics of St. Jarlath 
to his Catholic brother, Conry. ‘* Peace be to 
him,” says Mr. Burke. Dr. Trench, in like 
manner, wins Mr. Burke’s praise for his self- 
denying and impartial help during the winter 
of 1821. The people showed their gratitude 
by doing what they have for several seasons 
done on Mr. Parnell’s lands—sowing and 
reaping his crops for him. 
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Enough to show that Mr. Burke’s book 
throws a great deal of light on the puzzle of 
Irish history. It is specially valuable because 
there is so much in it to be read between the 
lines. Henry Srvuarr Facan. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Ladies Lindores. By Mrs, Oliphant. 


In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. By Anthony 
Trollope. In 3vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


‘No New Thing. By W. E. Norris. In 3 


vols, (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Pretty Miss Neville. By B. M. Croker. 
In 3 vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 
Aldersyde. By Annie S. Swan. (Edinburgh: 
Oliphant, Anderson & Co.) 
Frank Ayrton. By Mrs. J. M. M. Hewett. 
( White.) 
Mrs. OxirHAnt has, especially by her extra- 
ordinary work of the last year or two, taught 
her critics to judge her by a very high 
standard. When, therefore, it is said that 
The Ladies Lindores is one not of her best, 
but of her second-best novels, it by no 
means follows that it is not a fascinating 
story, or that it does not contain character- 
sketches as good in their way as anything 
she has published. But there are many 
things in it that point to writing at high pres- 
sure. The hero, John Erskine of Dalruzian, 
never gets into the heart of the reader; and 
Mrs. Oliphant fails to picture him as the 
typical Scotch “ bonnet laird” of the time, 
as he is styled by Lord Lindores when sur- 
prised into loss of temper and of the French 
polish which he mistakes for courtly polite- 
ness of the old school. The fatal accident on 
which the plot turns is hurriedly and awk- 
wardly introduced, and no adequate explana- 
tion of its occurrence is given. Then there 
are pages on pages which one feels justified in 
skipping because they consist simply of so 
much sentence-spinning. The misery in The 
Ladies Lindores is almost intolerably long 
drawn out, and is suggestive here of Coleridge’s 
plaintive snufile, there of Carlyle’s ay de mi, 
but oftener still of the portentous and hideous 
armament of crape which Scotch mourners 
were wont to consider the fitting expression 
of woe. Finally, Mrs. Oliphant’s style is not 
seen at its best in Zhe Ladies Lindores, 
Characteristically happy and naive observa- 
tions are, indeed, scattered over it, such as 
“To each there was in the other a mixture of 
a boy and a sage which made them each to 
each half absurd and half wonderful,’ and “ A 
bonnie English lassie, which, after a bonnie 
Scotch lassie, is the best thing going.” 
But these are few as compared with 
sentences like “ Not her father himself, 
not the old ancestors on the panels, looked 
more stern than this girl of twenty.” 
On the other hand, there are at least two 
portraits in The Ladies Lindores as power- 
fully drawn and as carefully executed as any 
in Mrs. Oliphant’s gallery. Even she has 


never given us a better Scotch “type” than 
‘Thomas Rolls, the heroic butler of Dalruzian, 
bound to it “by life-long fidelity and by 
that identification of himself and all his 
interests, his pride and self-regard, with his 
‘family,’ which is something even more 





tenacious and real than faithfulness,’’ who 


takes upon himself the responsibility of 
what he believes to be a criminal act com- 
mitted by his master. Rolls’s solemn visit to 
Edinburgh, as to the Scotch Mecca, before 
giving himself up to justice in Erskine’s 
place, and his disgust when he ascertains that 
his sacrifice has been in vain (for his master is 
really innocent) are unquestionable strokes of 
genius. Nor has Mrs, Oliphant ever sounded 
moresuccessfully the depths of femininetragedy 
in common life than in her representation of 
Lady Caroline Torrance, with her sensitive, 
poetical, unsatisfied, and unsatisfactory char- 
acter. We know of no more powerful passages 
in recent fiction than those in which this 
poor lady, released by a terrible accident 
from a man whove jealousy and brutal in- 
solence have rendered her life a perpetual 
agony, reveals her “inward happiness” 
to her mother, and her horror lest her 
father should succeed a second time in 
spoiling her life. Besides these two chief 
characters, several of the minor ones are 
admirably drawn—in particular, ‘ Bauby” 
Rolls’s sister and echo, Lady Edith Lindores, 
who is as strong, determined, and victorious 
as her sister Carry is the opposite; and the 
Earl of Lindores himself, whom an unex- 
pected stroke of good fortune converts into a 
worldling and a diplomat, to be baffled, how- 
ever, by rebellious love. Sir James Mont- 
gomery, the neighbour, and Miss Barbara 
Erskine, the aunt, of John Erskine are de- 
lightful “survivals” from the days when 
there were gentlemen and gentlewomen in 
Scotland who retained, and were not ashamed 
of, their Scotch peculiarities. Nora Barrington, 
too, is a charming example of “the bonnie 
English lassie,” frank and sprightly ; and Mrs. 
Oliphant describes with much humour the 
resistance of Nora and of John Erskine to the 
well-intentioned conspiracy of their friends to 
bring about a union between them. But why 
should she throw herself away upon such a 
selfish and timid creature as Rintoul? Lord 
Millefleurs is the only very weak portrait in 
The Ladies Lindores. If he is intended as 
an aristocratic type, he is a caricature. In 
any case, he and his “ Don’t you know?” are 
almost as irritating as the truculent egotism 
of Pat Torrance, whose death forms the centre 
of the story. 


Mr. Scarborough’s Family is a very enjoy- 
able novel. Mr. Trollope has never given 
us two stronger or less commonplace charac- 
ters than that terrible old pagan, John Scar- 
borough, and his attorney, Grey, whom we 
agree with his employer in describing as “ the 
sweetest and finest gentleman ’’ we ever came 
across. The Machiavellian plots by which 
Scarborough, on his death-bed and tortured 
by disease, first discovers and then baffles the 
designs of his own son Augustus occupy 
three volumes. But the reader never wearies 
of them, because they bring him perpetually 
into contact with Grey, to whom love of 
justice is as much a passion on a small, as it 
was to Bayard on a great, scale, and with his 
daughter Dolly, who declines to marry because 
she can find no man to compare otherwise 
than unfavourably with her father. Mr. 
Trollope has always shown great skill in 
providing foils to his good characters ; and 





Amelia Carroll, Dolly’s vulgar cousin, who 
feels honoured by the insolent familiarity of a 
Russian Prince, and who, after failing to secure 
a Newmarket swindler for a husband, contents 
herself with a poor clergyman, is certainly an 
admirable foil to her. Florence Mountjoy and 
Harry Annesley are Mr. Trollope’s favourite 
pair of lovers, sorely tried, and owing their 
ultimate happiness to the magic of patience. 
With the exception of Mountjoy Scar- 
borough, who is hardly so robust as most of 
the men of impulse who play such a dis- 
turbing part in Mr. Trollope’s works, Annes- 
ley’s rivals are men worth knowing. Poor 
Anderson, who meets Florence at Brussels, 
is an admirable example of ‘the reliable 
young man from the F. 0.” The love affair 
of Harry and Florence is, however, of second- 
ary interest compared with that of Peter 
Prosper, the pompous, but yet gentlemanly, 
fool whose nephew and heir Harry is, and 
Miss Matilda Thoroughbung, the brewer’s 
daughter, with her twenty-five thousand 
pounds, her Miss Tickle, her weakness for 
a supper of “despatched crab,’ and her 
strong, if somewhat coarse, sense of humour. 
The fun of this piece of by-play is genuine, 
and it is all the more enjoyable that it is never 
allowed to run into farcicality. Mr. Trollope’s 
peculiar art in sketching vulgar characters is 
well illustrated by his portraits of the Harte, 
Junipers, and other money-lending harpies 
who prey upon Mountjoy, and find their 
Jeremy Diddler in Augustus, Scarborough. 
There is only one white tie in Mr. Scar- 
borough's Family—that of Annesley’s father, 
and it plays a very modest part. This fact 
will in the eyes of not a few of Mr. Trollope’s 
admirers be considered not so much a fault 
as an excellence. 


The new work by the author of Made. 
moiselle de Mersac recalls both Thackeray 
and Trollope. Colonel Hugh Kenyon and 
Mrs. Margaret Stanniforth, who preside over 
the destinies of their fellow-beings in Wo 
New Thing, are simply reproductions of 
William Dobbin and Amelia Osborne. There 
is this difference, however, between Vanity 
Fair and No New Thing, that in the one 
case the hero secures his prize, and that 
in the other consumption and the memory 
of a deceased husband prove too much for 
him. Then, the sketches in Vo New Thing 
of clerical life in Crayminster, its bishop, 
and, above all, its bishop’s wife, Mrs. Win- 
nington, are quite in the Trollopian vein; 
and so is Mr. Norris’s patient way of letting 
his characters reveal themselves as the 
circumstances permit. But whoever may 
be Mr. Norris’s masters in fiction, and 
whether or not he has consciously imitated 
them, Vo New Thingy is as thoroughly fresh 
and original a novel as has been published 
for a long time. The plot has been con- 
structed with great care, and the writer shows 
much insight into human nature, and a 
turn for satire. His three volumes are filled 
with a number of love affairs, which, seeing 
that a marriage between the principals is for- 
bidden by a tragic fate, are what Mr. Arnold 
would call aequipollent. Tom Stanniforth 
and Nellie Brune, Walter Brune and Edith 
Winnington, Philip Marescalchi and his 
Signora, play the game of cross purposes with 
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great vigour. The analysis of the character 
of Philip, the half-Italian ne’er-do-well whom 
Margaret Stanniforth adopts and educates, is 
a masterpiece in its way. Although bad, Philip 
is not utterly bad, and Mr. Norris in one pas- 
sage indicates his peculiar skill by making him 
utterly appalled at his own selfishness. As 
already said, Mr. Norris has a turn for satire, 
and it shows itself in comprehensive descrip- 
tions like * That exasperating quality which is 
known as tact.” He has, however, a weakness 
for “ Introductions,” more or less allegorical, 
which he would do well to overcome. One 
chapter in Wo New Thing is prefaced by a 
long fable about a prince in the East which 
is not notable either for wisdom or for 
wit; and at the outset the author indulges 
in some moralisings (in which he introduces 
himself as “a small novelist of the nine- 
teenth century”) that are, to say the least, 
superfluous. 


A rattling, rough-and-tumble, thoroughly 
Irish story is Pretty Miss Neville. It is 
altogether healthy ; and, if the writer would 
only give up italics and quotations, she 
could produce a novel that would alto- 
gether satisfy those numerous readers of 
fiction who desire to find in it only a skin- 
deep knowledge of human nature. The in- 
cident on which the plot of Pretty Miss 
Neville turns—the arrangement of a marriage 
between Maurice Beresford and Nora O’Neill, 
an ugly duckling of an Irish cousin whom 
he detests—is fearfully and wonderfully im- 
probable. But the reader forgets the im- 
probability in the strange waltz of Indian 
colonels, Irish hobbledehoys, and designing 
widows in which he finds himself whirling 
when the scene changes from Ireland to the 
Southern Cross, from Gallow to Mulkapore. 
Miss Croker keeps up the chatter, and the 
dancing, and the incident with unflagging 
spirits, however ; and some of the characters, 
such as the odious Miss Fluker, an Irish 
governess, the irrepressible practical joker, 
Rody French, good-natured Uncle Jim, and 
Mrs. St. Ubes, an Anglo-Indian flirt, are 
above the average of portraits in fiction, 
The author of Pretty Miss Neville should 
give up boarding-school French as well as 
the italics and quotations already mentioned. 
We have far too much of “the soupgon of a 
brown silk stocking,” and even of worse 
things, 


Aldersyde is a simple Scotch border story, 
full of quiet power and pathos. As a full- 
length portrait, the elder Miss Nesbitt, who 
is enabled by her piety and resolution to rise 
superior to personal and family disappoint- 
ments, and to see the “ building up of Alder- 
syde”’ through the marriage of its heir to 
the daughter of her own unfortunate and 
volatile sister, does the author great credit ; 
and scarcely inferior is her old and faithful 
servant, Marget. The introduction of a frivol- 
ous Parisian element into a quiet Northern 
“country side” through the marriage of Miss 
Nesbitt’s faithless lover, Riddell, to a mis- 
chievous Frenchwoman is well managed. 


The plot of Frank Ayrton is of the oldest 
and simplest; and there is no perticular 
reason for its being told except, perhaps, 
to prove that Mrs. Hewett thinks Liberal 
candidates at elections are sad fools who begin 





and end their speeches with ‘‘ Haw! don’t 
youthink ? haw!” But the story is perfectly 
inoffensive, and it is contained in a single 
volume printed in large type. 


Witiram WALLACE. 








SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Selections from the Dialogues of Plato. With 
Introductions and Notes. By John Purves. 
Sag : Clarendon Press.) In this little book 

r. Purves has collected about forty passages 
from Plato. Some of them are quite short, but 
the majority are of considerable length, as may 
be inferred from the fact that one of them is 
the entire Apology, and the Greek text occupies 
no less than 220 pages. There then follows 
almost as much in the way of notes. The 
selection seems to have been made with judg- 
ment. Everybody will think this or that par- 
ticular passage might have been added or 
omitted with advantage, but about the bulk of 
the book there could hardly be any difference 
of opinion when once it is understood that 
“the object of the editor has been rather 
literary than philosophical.” It would be 
difficult to find any book—at any rate, any book 
of selections—from which a good sixth form 
would derive more advantage. It is not often 
that the best passages of an unrivalled writer 
can be so conveniently studied. In his notes 


Mr. Purves has, we think, given undue import- | H 


ance to critical questions about MSS. and read- 
ings, which are surely alittle out of place in such 
an anthology as this ; but there is also a good deal 
of help in matters which are of more moment 
to the youthful reader. We have not come 
across anything original in the notes, nor, 
indeed, was it to be expected; but Mr. Purves 
exercises the judgment of a good scholar on the 
materials afforded him by others. One or two 
things may be here pointed out. He seems 
curiously puzzled by the “ want” of & with drws 
and the indicative in one place (p. 312), whereas 
the strange thing would be its presence. In 
p- 238, again, one would say he had not clearly 
grasped the simple explanation of dSomep &y éi, 
that the full phrase would be something like 
&omep ty Fy ei, or Sonep dv etn ci, as the case may 
be. It is not true that Thrasymachus ‘‘ only 
speaks in the First Book” of the Republic (p. 
339). Ina short Prefacs the Master of Balliol 
has once more sketched with a skilful hand the 
characteristics of Socrates, and touched upon 
one or two Platonic matters. He repudiates 
for himself and the editor any wish to encourage 
a premature study of philosophy. The youn 
pA 9 is to learn to love Plato first, and he wil 
understand him afterwards. ‘Plato alone of 
all writers, ancient or modern, has imparted to 
philosophy the glory of style.” 

The Republic of Plato. Book I. Edited by 
E. 0. Hardy. (Longmans.) The notes in this 
book, which is intended for the higher forms in 
schools, seem fairly well put together, and 
evince, for the most part, both knowledge and 
judgment adequate to their purpose. But we 
do not know why the editor should now and 
then make an excursion into the field of etym- 
ology, and say something about such common 
words as #5vs and ola, Such remarks are 
ludicrously out of place. Mr. Hardy has taken 
pains to trace out the argument of the book, 
and to indicate the equivocal uses of words or 
other fallacies upon which it sometimes turns. 
Some of his accents stand in need of rectifica- 
tion. 

Livy. Books XXI.-XXV. Translated into 
English, with Notes, by A. J. Church and 
W. J. Brodribb. (Macmillan.) Messrs. Church 
and Brodribb have conferred another boon on 
pee age by translating for them a portion of 

ivy’s account of the Second Punic War. It 





might be better, even for passmen, to wrestle 
with the Latin for themselves, and to follow out 
the history and constitutional matters by the 
aid of Arnold or of Ihne. But the consumer, 
who is, in some respects, the final judge, will 
no doubt prefer what is now set before him. 
The weak place of translations is generally a 
failure to render plainly or fully the points that 
depend on a knowledge of antiquities ; and the 
present version does not, for example, explain, 
either in text or notes, how in one and the 
same fight (xxi. 59) Rome lost three hundred 
equites and equestris ordinis aliquot. But even 
in translation it does not always do full justice 
to what Livy meant. Navium classem in xxii. 
57 is poorly rendered ‘the fleet,” ignoring the 
probably archaic use of classem; and it would 
not be safe for a passman to imitate Messrs. 
Church and Brodribb in leaving out the rare 
phrase me indicente of xxii. 39. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear from Oambridge that it has been 
decided to have a performance there next term 
of the “ Birds” of Aristophanes, for which Mr. 
Hubert Parry has consented to write the music. 
= actors in the ". Aja, together with the 
chorus, have recen een photographed b 
Mr. J. E. Bliss. r fies . 

THE biography of the Prime Minister is 
apparently to be published in instalments. 
aving had accounts of his days at Eton and 
at Oxford, we are shortly to have a selection 
from his ‘‘ letters of fifty years ago.” 


WE hear also that Dr. Charles Wordsworth, 
Bishop of St. Andrews, will shortly publish in 
one of the magazines his reminiscences of his 
rag at Oxford, of whom, it will be remembered, 

. Gladstone was one. 

A Boox sale of extraordinary interest will 
take place on Monday and Tuesday at Sotheby’s. 
It is that of the large collection of rare volumes 
—first editions of the English poets and novel- 
ists—belonging to Mr. H. Herman, who is well 
known in the world of art and the drama as a 
theatrical manager, and the joint-author of 
“The Silver King.” There are said to bein all 
nearly three hundred copies of first editions— 
the joy of the collector to-day. 

WE trust we are violating no confidence in 
saying that the editor of Merry England is Mr. 
Wilfrid Meynell. The success of his first 
number has been so great that his name 
deserves to be known. 

WE hear that one of the chief clerks at St. 
Martin’s has in hand an elaborate History of the 
Post Office. 

Tue June number of the National Review 
will contain an article on ‘‘ England and France 
in Indo-China,” by Mr. A. K. Colquhoun. 

Mr. Sarntspury’s Specimens of French 
Literature from Villon to Hugo will be published 
immediately by the Clarendon Press. The 
passages selected number 192 in all, and the 
editor has endeavoured to make the book a 
sufficient tableau of the various achievements of 
French poets and prose-writers from the 
literary point of view. Care has been taken 
to select extracts which add to their own 
literary interest that of supplying the key or 
the origin of other interesting literature. No 
living author is represented with the exception 
of M. Victor Hugo. 


Messrs. LoncMANs AND Oo. have in the 
press a new work by the Countess M. von 
Bothmer, author of German Home Life. It 
will deal with Russia and the Nihilist con- 
spiracy, and will include details concerning that 
secret and widely spread association hitherto 
unpublished. The book will be issued on the 
day of the Ozar’s coronation at Moscow, and is 
called Aut Caesar aut Nihil, 
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TuE author of Characteristics of Leigh Hunt 
and other works, who writes under the name 
of ‘‘Launcelot Cross,” will shortly publish, 
ttrough Messrs. Triibner, a volume entitled 
Hesperides : the Occupation, Relaxations, and 
Aspirations of a Life, in which he classifies the 
pleasures and influences arising from books, 
deals with the intellectual and moral influences 
of Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Wordsworth, and 
Swedenborg, and counsels a frequent intercourse 
with Nature. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT announce 
two new novels, each in three volumes—The 
Senior Songman, by the author of St. Olave’s, 
and Farmer John, by Mr. George Holmes. 


Messrs. KeGan Pavut, TRENCH AND Co. are 
about to publish a little book entitled Short 
Parliaments : a History of the National Demand 
for Frequent General Elections. The author is 
Mr. Alexander Paul. 


Ear ty next week a new novel entitled Foils 
and Counterfoils, by a new writer, who has 
taken the pseudonym of ‘‘ Borderer,”’ will be pub- 
lished in a cheap form by Messrs. J. and R. 
Maxwell. 


Mr. HARGRAVE JENNINGS is preparing for 
publication, with Mr. George Redway, Some 
Early Passages in the Life of Charles Dickens. 
Mr. Redway will also himself edit and issue 
at an early date Tobacco Talk and Smokers’ 
Gossip. 


Park’s History of Hampstead, which has long 
been out of print, has been carefully re-edited 
and brought down to the present time by Mr. 
E. Walford, who is about to publish it by 
subscription through Mr. D. Bogue. The im- 
saga will be limited to 500 copies; it will 

printed on hand-wove paper, and published 
at 7s. 6d.; and the price wiil be raised to 
10s. 6d. after publication. 


Earty next week a new novel, entitled 
Fedora, founded upon M. Sardou’s play, 
will be ew in a cheap form by Messrs. 
J. and R. Maxwell. 


Mzssrs. WILSON AND M‘Cormick, of Glas- 
gow, will publish immediately A Day on the 
Columba: a Summer Idyll, the first of an 
illustrated series which they purpose to issue 
from time to time during the season. 


THE forthcoming number of the Scottish 
Review will contain articles on ‘‘ Agnosticism ” 
and on “Some Results of Scottish Theology,” 
and acriticism of Mr. Cotter Morison’s Macau- 
lay in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series. 


Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS will contribute to 
the Fireside a paper dealing with an important 
passage in the life of Cruikshank, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Story of a Great Reform.” 


Mr. RicHARD OooKE, a well-known local 
editor and journalist, will commence at an 
early date a new paper, under the title of the 
Hull Critic. In the Hull Weekly Express, con- 
siderable attention is now paid to'local history, 
folk-lore, &c., in columns set apart for the 
purpose. 

At the meeting of the Browning Society on 
Friday next, May 25, the Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, will take the chair ; and the 
Rev. H. J. Bulkeley will read a paper on 
** James Lee’s Wife.” 


Mr. 0. A. M. FENNELL, formerly fellow of 
Jesus College, has been appointed editor of the 
Stanford Dictionary, which the Cambridge 
Press has undertaken to complete and publish. 


Dr. VALFRID VASENIUS, of the University 
of Finland, has just completed an exhaustive 
critical analysis of the plays of the Norwegian 
dramatist, Henrik Ibsen. The work is divided 
into four parts: the dramas of Ibsen’s youth, 
his tragedies, his ideal and his realistic dramas. 





The book is written in Swedish, and is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Seligmann, of Stockholm. 


Messrs. KeGan Pavut, TRENCH AND Co. 
have published in this country the first two 
volumes of the ‘‘ Riverside Edition ” of the com- 
plete works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, contain- 
ing the Twice Told Tales and Mosses from an Old 
Manse. After all we have read in the American 
papers, we confess to some disappointment at 
the ‘‘get-up” of this edition. It compares 
unfavourably with Messrs. Macmillan’s edition 
of Emerson, now in course of publication here. 
The type is solid and legible, but the paper is 
too thin and the margins too narrow, except at 
the foot. To English eyes, also, the style of 
binding is very flat, though it may turn out 
stronger than it seems. One of the wood-cuts is 
smudged almost beyond recognition. Of the 
two etchings, by far the better is that of ‘‘ The 
Old Manse,” signed by Ross Turner. 

Correction.—The Vetus Registrum Sarisberiense, 
noticed among recent historical publications 
in our last week’s issue, was incorrectly 
described as the Register of St. Edmund, instead 
of St. Osmund. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Messrs. Dopp, MEAD AnD Oo., of New 
York, announce an édition de luxe of the works 
of Sheridan, limited to 320 copies. There will 
be an Introduction by Mr. Richard Grant White 
(whose pen seems to be in great demand for 
such purposes), and three etched portraits— 
after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
drawing by Corbould, and the sketch that 
originally appeared in the Gentleman’s, 


UNDER the title of Americans of Royal Descent 
(Philadelphia: Porter and Coates), a volume 
has been published containing the (assumed) 

edigrees of about one thousand citizens of the 

nited States who claim royal blood. But to 
make up the number, not only English and 
French, but Scotch, Welsh, Irish, and even 
Indian kings are called in. Three presidents 
find themselves included—Jackson, Harrison, 
and Buchanan. 


A GENTLEMAN living at Montreal recently 
ordered from England the works of Prof. 
Huxley, Prof. Tyndall, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. But the books were all stopped by 
the collector of customs, and confiscated as being 
“immoral, irreligious, and injurious.” A 
similar thing has been known to happen at 
Oxford. 


Miss Buinp’s George Eliot, in the “ Eminent 
Women” series, has already been reprinted in 
America, and published at thirty cents (1s. 3d.). 


THE American press are unanimous in 
praising a novel, entitled But Yet a Woman, 
which is written by Mr. A. S. Hardy, a 
professor at Dartmouth College. 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HoLMES was unable 

to be present at the dinner given to Sig. 
Salvini at New York last month; but he wrote 
a letter on the occasion, from which we extract 
the following graceful encomium :— 
**T can believe in the eloquence of Hortensius, i? 
the oratorical powers of Cicero, after seeing how 
the Italy of to-day is represented both on and off 
the stage.”’ 

Tue Literary World for April 21 has a paper 

on “ Browning Clubs in the Tited States,” by 
Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell University. 
They are altogether seven in number. The 
Professor concludes thus :— 
““The best evidence I have of the widespread 
interest in Browning’s poetry is the large number 
of letters sent me from all parts of the country 
asking information on various points, many of the 
letters indicating a careful study on the part of 
their several authors.”’ 





WE would call attention to an article in the 
last number of Lippincott’s Magazine on “Charles 
Lamb’s Dramatic Attempts” by Mr. J. Brander 
Matthews, who points out that Lamb’s ill-fated 
‘* Mr. H.” met with extraordinary success both 
at New York and Philadelphia, where it held 
the stage for ten years and more. 


FoLLowInG, we believe, an English example, 
the readers of Harper’s Young People have sub- 
scribed ainong themselves a permanent endow- 
_— for a cot inan hospital for children at New 

ork. 


A Brit has been introduced into the New 
York Assembly of which the following is the 
enacting clause :— 


‘* Any person who shall sell, loan, or give to any 
minor under sixteen years of age any dime novel 
or book of fiction, without first obtaining the 
written consent of the parent or guardian of such 
minor, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by imprisonment or by a fine not 
exceeding 50 dollars.”’ 








GERMAN JOTTINGS. 


Pror. Karu BInDIne is editing a cyclopaedia 
of German law, which will be published by 
Duncker and Humblot, of Leipzig, under the 
title of Systematisches Handbuch der deutschen 
Rechtswissenschaft. Among the contributors 
will be some of the most eminent jurists in 
Germany; Roman law will be treated by Prof. 
Mommesen. The series will be complete in 
forty-five volumes, which will be issued at 
from nine to sixteen marks each. 


Tue gathering of German philologists and 
schoolmasters, which ought to have been held 
this year at Dresden, has been postponed till 
1884, on account of certain ‘‘ insuperable diffi- 
culties.” 


Herr J. Drexitz, secretary to the Royal 
Museum of Berlin, has written a history of 
popular and battle cries in the Middle Ages and 
modern times (Gérlitz: C. A. Starke). 


Tue third yolume of the Jahresberichte der 
Geschichtswissenschaft, published by the His- 
torische Gesellschaft of Berlin, has just appeared. 
It deals with the historical literature of the 
year 1880, and serves as a guide not only to 
the books which were published, but also 
to the articles and reviews which contained 
any information likely to be of permanent 
value. It is divided into three sections— 
Antiquity, Middle Ages, and Modern Times. 
Each country’s history is undertaken by a 
specialist. Though the utmost condensation is 
used, yet the volume extends to 750 closely 
printed pages. It is noticeable that the work is 
entirely done by Germans, save in the case of 
Italy. Itis needless to say that the criticism 
is purely scientific. The value of such a work 
to historical students is enormous. It is but 
natural that it should be strongest in German 
history. 

In No. 80 of the Bérsenblatt fiir den deutschen 
Buchhandel, T. Pech gives an account of 
the translations from the German into the 
Magyar, Roumanian, and other East European 
languages during the first and second quarters 
of 1882. In No. 82 Otto Mihlbrecht gives 
a similar account of the translations from 
the German into Danish, English, French, 
Dutch, Italian, Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Spanish during the first quarter of 1883. 


SussorrptTions of 8s. a-year are wanted 
to support a very useful German annual, 
the Jahresbericht «ber die Erscheinungen auf 
dem Gebiete der germantschen Philologie. It 
is a handy octavo volume of about three 
hundred pages, containing nearly 1,500 articles, 
reviews, or book-notices of all the new 
publications, papers, and reviews that have 
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appeared during the previous year on Teu- 
teal philology and literature of the Middle 
Ages, mip antiquities, mediaeval Latin 
authors, school-books, &c., &c. It forms an 
admirable book of reference for, and guide 
to, students and librarians. Its English depart- 
ment is under the charge of the Ohaucer 
scholar, Dr. John Koch, 35 Briickenallee, 
Berlin, N.W., to whom communications and 
books for review should be addressed. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


IDLE CHARON. 
Tue shores of Styx are lone for evermore, 
And not one shadowy form upon the steep 
Looms through the dusk, far as the eye can 
sweep, 
To call the ferry over as of yore ; 
But tintless rushes all about the shore 
Have hemmed the old boat in, where, locked in 
sleep, 
Hoar- Secntied Charon lies; while pale weeds 
creep 
With tightening grasp all round the unused oar. 


For in the world of Life strange rumours run 

That now the Soul departs not with the breath, 
But that the Body and the Soul are one; 

And in the loved one’s mouth, now, after death, 
The widow puts no obol, nor the son, 

To pay the ferry in the world beneath. 


BY LETHE’S WATERS. 
I nap a dream of Lethe, of the brink 
Of leaden waters, whither many bore 
Dead, pallid loves, while others, old and sore, 
Brought but their tottering selves, in haste to 


And, having drunk, they plunged, and seemed to 


Their load of love or guilt for evermore, 
Reaching with radiant brow the sunny shore 
That lay beyond, no more to think and think. 


Oh, who as give me, chained to Thought’s dull 
st 


rand, 
A draught of Lethe, salt with final tears, 

Were it no more than fills the hollow hand ? 
Oh, who will rid me of the wasted years, 

The thought of Life’s fair structure vainly planned, 
And each false hope, that mocking re-appears ? 


EvGENE LEE-HAMILTON, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Antiquary for May, the Rev. J. Brown- 
bill concludes his essay on ‘The Rood of 
Grace of Boxley Abbey.” We think that he 
has succeeded in making it highly probable (if, 
indeed, it be not certain) that this celebrated 
image was not a cunningly constructed machine 

the purpose of working false miracles. 
That there were wires and threads of horse- 
hair at the back, by which the eyes could be 
made to move, is an undoubted fact, but this is 
not evidence that the mechanism was intended 
for of fraud. That such contrivances 
were, from one point of view, irreverent needs 
not to be said; but the men of the Middle Ages 
were different in their thoughts from ourselves, 
and we see no more reason for assuming that 
they would think that this rood moved super- 
naturally than that they would believe that a 
“boy bishop” was a real bishop, or that the 
Adam and Eye they saw in a Mystery Play 
were the true progenitors of the human family. 

article on “Ancient Bedsteads” contains 
some information which will be new to many 
readers ; and the papers on ‘* William Cecil Lord 
Burleigh ” and the “‘ Registers of Saint Mary, 
Bedford,” will repay perusal. We cannot say 
much for the other articles with which this 
number is eked out. 


THE — Livre contains only two “‘ original” 
articles, but these two are of exceptional in- 
The first is one of M. Champfleury’s 





papers on vignette book illustrations. The 
subject this time is no less a person than 
Daumier, and the examples are chiefly taken 
from the Némésis médicale, an apparently 
worthless satirical publication against doctors, 
which the great caricaturist illustrated. These 
little cuts, which are pretty numerous, will, of 
course, not fully explain to those who do not 
know Daumier the secret of the enthusiastic 
language (often, it is true, quite extravagantly 
enthusiastic) which his admirers are wont to use 
about him. But the diabolic energy of one of 
them—a Fury, with torch and scourge, trampling 
on a prostrate physician—is not badly repre- 
sentative, nor is the wonderfully dreary ‘‘ Pen- 
dant le Choléra,” which Baudelaire specially 
admired, and which combines its indications 
of the Plague with Hogarthian skill and re- 
source. The other article is M. Arstne Hous- 
saye’s completion of his notes on Gérard de 
Nerval. We have spoken of the drawbacks of 
these before ; the interest of them, especially of 
this last batch, may fairly now be recognised. 
M. Houssaye collects and exposes very fully the 
facts of Gérard’s mysterious death, and we are 
bound to say that there seems to be more ground 
than we had previously thought for the hy- 
pothesis of a murder. As an illustration of M. 
Houssaye’s ideas of the duties of a literary 
executor, it may be mentioned that he blandly 
informs us, ‘‘Le Gérard inédite [the family, it 
seems, gave this faithful custodian a mass of 
MSS.] est peutétre plus curieux que le Gérard 
étudié. Mais quel travail pour étudier ce chaos ?” 
The italics are ours. 


THE numbers of the Revista Contemporanea 
for April contain an article on ‘* Art in Anda- 
lusia,” by Seiior Tubino, and another on the 
“ Painters and Sculptors of the United States,” 
by Seftor Jordana y Morera, in which he 
signalises the originality of American painters 
in landscape and eulogises the works of John 
Rogers in sculpture. Don Saturnino Jimenez 
prints a lecture delivered at Palma on “ Classical 
Greece and Christianity,” in which he states 
that he is the only Spaniard who has studied 
the topography and archaeology of ancient 
Greece on the spot. Vicente de Arana has a 
pleasing translation of a pretty Basque poem, 
“The Awakening of an Angel.” Senor Echa- 
none writes on agricultural reform in Castille, 
and Maroto Canora on “Modern Sophists,” 
dealing with the unsatisfactory condition of 
Spanish political life. Tinajero Martinez 
continues his translations of the Moallakas, 
and Fernandez Duro concludes his biography 
of the traveller Murga y Mugartegui. 








A COLLECTION OF OLD NORTHERN 
POET. 


Tue Clarendon Press will publish very shortly, 
in two volumes, Corpus Poeticum Boreale: a Col- 
lection of Old Northern Poetry, from the 
Earliest Times to the Close of the Twelfth 
Century, edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Indices, and Translation, by Mr. Gudbrand 
Vigfusson and Mr. F. York Powell. ‘his 
work has for its subject the whole body of Old 
Northern poetry, from the earliest times till the 
period when the old ideas and forms of Scan- 
dinavian verse were broken down and changed 
by foreign influences. The first volume deals 
with the Kddic poetry—that is, the oldest 
Northern poems (from the collections known as 
the Elder and Younger Eddas, the Kings’ 
Lives, and other MSS.). ‘These are critically 
edited, classified for the first time in chrono- 
logical order, and furnished with a prose 
translation set at the foot of the text. Mach 
poem is accompanied by an introduction and 
notes giving an account of MSS., state of text, 
emendations, &c., and discussing the various 
literary, philological, and historical points in- 





volved. Such parallel Latin or Icelandic para- 
phrases, prose or verse, as exist are appended 
for purposes of comparison and text criticism, 
the whole forming a complete commentary. 
The advantage of the method here first pursued 
of studying these poems in strict historical 
order is manifest, and has resulted in the natural 
elucidation of much that has hitherto been 
obscure with regard to their origin and text. 
The second volume contains the historical Court- 
poems (drawn from the Kings’ Lives, Icelandic 
family sagas, the ‘‘ Younger Edda,” and other 
sources), edited, arranged, and translated ona 
similar plan. A few later Icelandic mediaeval 
poems and translations are added, to complete 
the history of the Old Northern school of 
poetry. The Introduction prefixed to the whole 
gives the history of the so-called Eddas and of 
the MSS. upon which this edition is founded, 
explains the principles upon which the age and 
relations of the poems are determined, and 
gives notices of former editions and of the 
theories and views of former commentators. 
The mythology, ritual, and beliefs of the 
heathen Scandinavians, the chronology of Ari 
and the Old Northern historians, the metric of 
early Teuton poetry, and the Old Northern 
poets’ vocabulary are handled in a series of 
excursus, which contain much new matter. 
In the Introduction to the various books of 
the Court-poems are discussed the main facts 
of Northern history down to the thirteenth 
century, with especial reference to the 
evidence of the Court-poems and Ari’s works. 
Notices on the English and Danish ballads 
and their connexion with each other and 
with older legends, and upon the traces 
of early poetic myths to be found in 
the Icelandic family sagas, are also given. 
A Subject-index gives a list of matters 
treated of in the text, notes, and excursus ; and 
a full Name-index completes the work. It 
has been the aim of the editor and translator 
throughout to provide not only for the exact 
needs of the advanced scholar, but also to make 
their work as accessible as possible to those 
students who may not be acquainted with the 
originals, but desire to gain trustworthy in- 
formation respecting the historical, sociological, 
mythical, or literary materials furnished by the 
poems. 








TOMBS OF THE KHALIFS OF THE 
SECOND DYNASTY OF ABBASSIDES 
IN CAIRO. 

Cairo: April 24, 1883. 

In a former letter (ACADEMY, March 24) I 

promised to send you a description of the 

mausoleum of the Abbasside Khalifs, which 
promise I will now endeavour to fulfil; but first 

L will submit a concise outline of the history of 

this dynasty, gathered from Al-Makrizy and 

Al- Karamiiny. 

The first Abbasside dynasty in Baghdad was 
brought to an end by the general massacre of 
the Abbasside family, including the then 
reigning Khalif, Al-Musta’sim billah in A.1. 
656 (A.D. 1258), by the Tatar hordes under 
Hilagu Khan. 

In 659 Abul-Kasim Ahmad, son of the 35th 
Khalif, Adh-Dhihir, who had escaped the general 
massacre, arrived in Egypt, and was acknow- 
ledged as Khalif by the Mamluke Sultan, Al- 
Malik Adh-Dhihir Beybars. He thus founded 
the second dynasty of Abbassides, under the 
name and title of 

lst Khalif, Al-Mustansir-billah Abul-Xidsim 
Ahmad. After a time he proceeded at the head 
of an army to attack Hilagu at Baghdad, but 
he was defeated and killed in the month of 
Muharram 660. 

Then came another member of the same 
family, a descendant of the Khalif Ar-Rishid 
billah, and he in his turn was recognised and 
proclaimed Khalif under the name of 
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2nd Khalif, Al-H4kim-bi-amr.illah Abul-’Ab- 
bas Ahmad, who began his reign in 661. He 
once led the Friday prayers, but shortly after- 
wards offended the Sultan, who thereupon im- 
prisoned him in the citadel, where he remained 
for twenty-seven years, during the remainder 
of the reigns of Adh-Dhahir, of his two sons, 
Muhammad Barakat and Salamish, and of 
Kalafin. But when al-Malik al-Ashraf Khalil 
ibn Kalafin came to the throne, he released 
the Khalif from prison and restored him to 
favour. (And this I presume to be the reason 
why we find on thecoins of this Sultan that he 
adopts the title of “protector of the Muham- 
madan religion, and resuscitator of the Abbasside 
government.”) He died in Cairo in the year 
701, after a reign of forty years without power 
or influence, and was succeeded by his son, 

38rd Khalif, Al-Mustakfy-billah Abur-rabi 
Suleimin, who fell into disgrace with the 
Sultan, and was secluded in his house near the 
tomb of Sitt-Nefiseh in the cemetery of 
Shajarat ad-Durr, where he remained six 
months; and then the Sultan banished him to 
Kis, where he lived on a miserable pittance, 
and died in 740. He was succeeded by his 
nephew, 

4th Khalif, Al-WaAthik-billah Abu-Ishik 
Ibrahim, who gave himself up to all kinds 
of vices, and was consequently deposed in the 
year 741, and was succeeded by his cousin, 

5th Khalif, Al-Hakim-bi-amr-illah Ahmad 
Abul-Abbfis, son of Al-Mustakfy, who restored 
the customs of the Khalifate, neglected by his 

redecessor, and died in 753. He was succeeded 

y his brother, 

6th Khalif, Al-Mu’tadid billah Abu-Bekr 
Abul-Fat-h, who lived in the house near the 
tomb of Sitt-Nefiseh, and eked out his liveli- 
hood by appropriating and selling the candles 
and other votive offerings left on the shrine. 
The emoluments of the Khalifs were derived 
from the duty paid by the silversmiths, and 
this was barely sufficient for the necessaries of 
life. He died in 763, and was succeeded by his 
son, 

7th Khalif, Al-Mutawakkil-’al-allah Abu 
Abdallah Muhammad, who lived long and left 
many sons, five of whom became Khalifs; but, 
having offended the Sultan, he was deposed 
and exiled to Avis in 779, and was succeeded 


by, 

%8th Khalif, Al-Musta’sim-billah Zakarfyah, 
who was very quickly deposed, and Al-Muta- 
wakkil was recalled ; but he again fell into dis- 
grace in the year 785, was again deposed, and 
was this time succeeded by his cousin, 

9th Khalif, Al-Withik-billah Abu-Hafs 
’Umar, who occupied the post for three years, 
after which Al-Mutawakkil was a second time 
restored. Al-Karamifny observes that in the 
year 773 green was first introduced as a dis- 
tinguishing colour for the turbans of the sheri/s, 
or descendants of the Prophet’s family. Al- 
Mutawakkil died in Cairo in 808, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

10th Khalif, Al-Musta’in-billah Abul-Fadl 
al-’Abbi&s, who, on the death of Al-Malik an- 
Nasir Faraj in 815, was invested as Sultan as 
wellas Khalif. But, in consequence of intrigues, 
he soon resigned the temporal power in favour 
of Sheikh-al-Mahmfidy, who, in 816, deposed 
Al-Musta’in from the Khalifate, and appointed 
as his successor, 

11th Khalif, Al-Mu’tadid-billah Dafid Abul- 
Fat h, who died in 845 at the age of nearly 
seventy years. He was succeeded by, 

12th Khalif, Al-Mustakfy billah Suleimfn 
Abur-rabi’a. He was a good man, and died in 
855, aged sixty-three, and was buried with his 
ancestors at the cemetery of Sitt-Nefiseh. He 
was succeeded by his brother, 

13th Khalif, Al-Kaim-biamr-illah Hawzel 
Abul baka. He dignified the office of Khalif, 
but fell under the displeasure of the Sultan, 





and was deposed in 859 and banished to 
Alexandria, where he died in 863. He was 
succeeded by, ; 

14th Khalif, Al-Mustanjid-billah Yussuf 
Abul-Mahisin, who was proclaimed in 859, 
when Al-Kaim was deposed. He was learned 
and yirtuoue, and died in 884 at the age of 
ninety years, ard he was buried in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sitt-Nefiseh. He was succeeded 
by his nephew, 

15th Khalif, Al-Mutawakkil-’al-allah ’Abd- 
al-’Aziz Ya’kiib, who was greatly loved by all 
classes of society. Al-Karaminy relates that 
in the year 900 a party of Bedawy Arabs of the 
tribe of Beni Lam attacked the Syrian caravan 
of pilgrims, killed many of them, plundered 
their baggage, and took possession of the 
mahmil. b 901 the Syrian caravan started as 
usual, and effected a peace with the Arabs, who 
restored the mahmil, so that on their return to 
Damascus they had two mahmils. Al-Muta- 
wakkil died in 905, and was succeeded by his son, 


16th Khalif, Al-Mustamsik-billah Ya’kfib | M 


Abus-Sabr, who is qualified by Al-Karamany as 
the best of the family of Beni’Abbis. He died 
in Cairo in 927, and was succeeded by his son, 

17th Khalif, Al-Mutawakkil-’al-allah Mu- 
hammad. He was the last of the Abbasside 
Khalifs; for when the Ottoman Sultan Selim 
invaded Egypt in 922 he seized Al-Mutawakkil 
instead of his father, on account of the great age 
of the latter, and took him to Constantinople 
and imprisoned him. In 926 he was released, 
and had an allowance of sixty Ottoman dirhams 
per day. Al-Mutawakkil returned to Egypt ; 
and, after spending some years there, he died in 
_ and there was no Abbasside Khalif after 

m. 
The mausoleum in which two of the above 
Khalifs and some of their relatives lie buried is 
a building of about twenty-one feet square 
inside measurement, surmounted by a dome 
supported by stalactite pendants, between which 
are stained-glass windows. 

In the middle of the eastern wall is the 
mirhab, or prayer-niche; in the southern wall is 
a window opening into the mosque of Sitt- 
Nefiseh ; in the western wall is the door; and in 
the northern wall is a window looking into the 
enclosed cemetery. Each of these apertures has 
above and around it a delicate arabesque design 
executed in bas-relief, into which is interlaced 
a Kufic inscription. 

The mausoleum contains eight cenotaphs, 
the largest of which is about nine feet square, 
and evidently covers a vault in which many 
bodies are buried. On the edge of this ceno- 
taph isa wooden balustrade, on the panels of 
which are inscriptions in Kufic and Naskhy 
characters, with delicately carved arabesque 
designs. Most of the inscriptions are quota- 
tions from the Kurfin and pious ejaculations ; 
but the historical record on the top line describes 
it as being the tomb of an ambassador from the 
first dynasty of Abbassidi Khalifs at Baghdad 
to the Court of Ayyoubiti, Sultan of Egypt, 
who died in Rabi’-al-awal, A.H. 640, about two 
months before the death of Al-Mustansir-billah, 
the penultimate Khalif of the first dynasty. The 
words of the inscription are— 


**O God, grant the blessings of the great Kuran 
to thy slave who is in need of the mercy of his 
Lord, Abu-Nadlah Haslim ibn ’Aby ibn al-Mur- 
tady ibn al-Amir as-seyyid al-’Alawy al-Hassany, 
Ambassador from the _ illustrious Abbasside 
Khalifate, may God honour and strengthen it; 
who died on Tuesday, the 10th of Rabi’ al-akher of 
the year 640.” 


Beneath the balustrade, and cemented into 
the sides of the cenotaph, is a series of marble and 
stone slabs, giving the names of seventeen persons 
buried there—viz, the 4th and 6th Khalifa, six 
sons of the 2nd Khalif, three grandsons of the 
2nd Khalif, one daughter of the 4th Khalif, a 





brother and a son of the 4th Khalif, a son of 
the 3rd Khalif, and two Imams. 

On the northern face of the cenotaph are 
seven slabs. 

No.1 gives the name of a daughter of the 
4th Khalif, in these words :— 


‘*In the name of God the most merciful, the most 
compassionate. This is the tomb of my lady 
Zubeidah, daughter of our lord Ibrahim, son of 
our lord Al-Mustamsik billah, son of our lord the 
Commander of the Faithful, who died on Friday, 
the 5th of Jumad al-iila of the year 712. 
Zubeidah’s father became the 4th Khalif in 
740. Her grandfather had been designated as 
successor to the Khalifate, but died in his 
father’s (her great-grandfather’s) lifetime. Her 
great-grandfather was the 2nd Khalif of this 
second dynasty. 

No. 2 gives the name of a grandson of the 

2nd Khalif, thus :— 
‘*TIn the name of God the most merciful, the most 
compassionate. This is the tomb of the Imam Al- 
urtady, son of the Imam Al-Mustanjid-billah, 
son of the Iméim Al-Hakim-bi-amr-illah Abul 
*Abbfis, Commander of the Faithful, who died in 
the month of Muharram of the year 701.” 

No.3 gives the namo of a child who, although 
only three and a-half years of age, bears the 
title of Imim : 

**Tn the name of God the most merciful, the most 
compassionate. This is the tomb of the Imaim Abul- 
Kasim Al-Muktadir-billah Khafagah, who was born 
during the war in Asia Minor, who died at the age 
of three and a-half years on the eve of Wednesday, 
the 6th of Muharram of the year 695.”’ 
a“ referring to the history of this period, 
find that the Mamluke Sultan, Salah 
ed din Khalil ibn Kalafin, in the year 692 
invaded Armenia and laid siege to Erzeroum, 
which he conquered. It is probable that the 
‘‘Imim” above alluded to was born during 
this expedition.) 

No. 4 gives the name of a son of the 2nd 
Khalif, who, according to Al-Makrizy, had 
been appointed as successor to Al-Hakim ; but, 
as he died, as we see by this monument, during 
his father’s lifetime, another successor was 
designated. The inscription runs thus :— 


“This is the tomb of the Iméim Muhammad, son 
of the Imam Ahmad, Commander of the Faithful, 
who died in the month of Ramadan of the year 
699.”? ‘ 


No. 5 is erected in memory of another son of 
the 2nd Khalif:— 


‘*Tn the name of God the most merciful, the most 
compassionate. Everything on earth passeth 
away. This is the tomb of the son of the Imim 
Ahmad Al-Hakim-bi-amr-illah, Commander of the 
Faithful, Hamzeh Al-Mustajir-billah, who has con- 
fidence on the bountiful God. His death occurred 
on Saturday, the 5th of Zhulka’ dah of the year 680.” 


No. 6 is dedicated to a son of the 4th Khalif ; 
the inscription runs thus :— 


‘*In the name of God the most merciful, the most 
compassionate. This is the tomb of Abul ’Abbis 
Ahmad, son of the Imam Ibrahim, son of the 
Imam Al-Mustamsik-billah, who died on Wednes- 
day, the 14th of Sha’ban of the year 738.” 


No. 7 is dedicated to another son of the 2nd 
Khalif, who was father of the 4th Khalif: 
‘*In the name of God the most merciful, the most 
compassionate. This is the tomb of the lord, the 
Imam, our lord Al-Mustamsi/-billah, son of the 
Imam Al-Hakim-bi-amr-illah Abul ’Abbas A/mad, 
Commander of the Faithful. He died by the 
mercy of God on the 20th of Zhulhejjeh of the 
year 695. May God have mercy on them all.’’ 


The eastern side has two slabs—viz., 
No. 8, dedicated to another son of the 2nd 
Khalif, but the lower portion is effaced : 


“This is the tomb of the Imam Al-Mustawthik- 
billah Abu Bekr, son of Imam Al-Hakim-bi-amr- 
illah Abul ’Abbés A/mad, Commander of the 
Faithful...” 
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No. 9 is also abraded : 


‘‘Tn the name of God the most merciful, the most 
compassionate. This is the tomb of the poor slave 
Al-Mustanjid-billah Abul Hassan ’Aly, son of the 
Imam . .. who died in the month of Rabi-al- 
awal of the year6.. .”’ 


The southern side has but one slab—viz., 
No. 10, which gives the name of another son 
of the 2nd Khalif : 


‘6Tn the name of God the most merciful, the most 
compassionate. This is the tomb of the Imim Aby 
Al-Mustanjid-billah, son of the Imam Al-Hakim- 
vi-amr-illah Abul ’Abbis AMmad. Hedied.. .”’ 
The western side has seven slabs—viz.., 
No. 11, which gives the name of a brother 
of the 4th Khalif, 


‘‘This is the tomb of Imim Abul-Hashim Salii-ed 
din Khalil, son of Al-Mustamsik-billah, who died 
on Saturday, the 28th of Safar of the year 708.”’ 


No. 12 is dedicated to a son of the 3rd 
Khalif : 
“This is the tomb of Al-Mustawthi/-billah 
Barakeh, son of the Imam Al-Mustafky-billah 
Abur rabi’, son of the Imam Al-Hakim bi-amr-illah 
abul ’Abbaés AAmad, Commander of the Faithful, 
who died in Zhulhejieh of the year 716.”’ 


No. 13 is dedicated to the 4th Khalif, but the 
date is worn away : 


“This is the tomb of the Imim Al-Wathik billah 
Khadr, son of the Imém Al-Mustamsik-billah 
abur-rabi’ Suleiman, son of the Imim al-Hakim- 
bi-amr-illah Abul ’Abbas . . .’’ 

No. 14 bears the name of another son of the 
2nd Khalif : 


“This is the tomb of the Imim Al-Musta’in- 
billah Muhammad, son of the Imém Al-Hakim-bi- 
amr-illah-abul-’ Abbis Ahmad, Commander of the 
Faithful, who died in Ramadan of the year 717.” 


No. 15 bears the name of a son of Al- 
Mustamsik, who was son of the 2nd Khalif: 


“This is the tomb of Al-Mustahdy-billah, son of 
Al-Mustamsik-billah, who died on the 7th of 
Muharram of the year 704.’’ 

No. 16 bears the name of the 6th Khalif : 
“Everything on earth passeth away, and there 
will only remain the face of your Lord surrounded 
with majesty and glory. This is the tomb of him 
who believes in his religion, who prays for his 
Lord’s forgiveness, the Imim Al-Mu’ tadid-billah- 
Abul-Fat-4 abu-Bekr, Commander of the Faithful, 
fe on the 8th of Jumad al awal of the year 
(00. 


No. 17 bears the name of a grandson of the 
2nd Khalif : 


“This is the tomb of the Imam ’Umar, son of 
the Imam Al-Mustawthik-billah-seif-ad-din abu- 
Bekr, son of the Imim Al-Hakim-bi-amr-illah- 
abul-’Abbis Ahmad, who died on Wednesday the 
25th of Jamad al awal of the year 703.” 


Near the prayer-niche is another cenotaph 
which I designate No. II. On the balustrade 
are carved some verses from the Kurin both 
inside and outside, followed by these words :— 


“This is the tomb of the young and happy lady 
the martyr Khawand Kamar.’’ een 


Nos. ILI. and IV. have only religious verses, 
without either name or date. 

No. V. has evidently been moved from its 
original position ; one panel is transposed and 
another is missing. It bears, however, the 
following inscription in memory of a son of the 
celebrated Malik Adh-Dbihir,above alluded to 
as having recognised as Khalif the son of the 
Khalif Adh-Dhibir after his escape from 
Baghdad :— 


“This is the tomb of the boy martyr Arras Bay, 
son of Abul-Fat 4 Beybars, as-Salihy Kasim of 
the Commander of the Faithful. The death of the 
boy martyr occurred on the 7th of Zhulhejjeh of 
the year 664, to the mercy of God, and may He 
have mercy on all the Muhammedans.”’ 


On No. VI. we find neither name nor date. 


On No. VII., inside the wooden balustrade, 
we find the chapter called “ The Throne ;” the 
same is repeated outside, forming an upper line 
of inscription. The second line gives the name 
9 another son of Beybars, who died four years 
ater : 

“In the name of God the most merciful, the 
most compassionate. Everything on earth will 
pass away. There will alone remain the face of 
your Lord, surrounded by majesty and glory. 
Ihis is the tomb of the boy martyr ’Umar, son of 
our lord the Sultan Al-Malik Adh-Dhahir, the 
learned, the just, Ruku-ad-dunia-wad-din Abul- 
Fath Beybars, as-Salidy Kasim of the Commander 
of the Faithful. The death of the boy martyr 
occurred in Rabi-al-akher of the year 668.” 


E. T. Roaers, 
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f. die Gebirgs-Formationen bezeichaendsten Ver- 
steinerungen. 1. Thi. Lethaea palaeozoica v. F. 
Roemer. 2. Lfg. Stuttgart: Schweizerbart. 12 M. 

Lorze, H. Grundziige der Logik u. Encyklopidie der 
Philosophie. = 4 Hirzel. 2M. 

OTTo-MoHNICKE. Blicke auf das Pflanzen- u. Thier- 
leben in den niederlindischen Malaienlindern, 
Miinster: Aschendorff, 10M, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PIA OF DANTE’S ‘‘ PURGATORIO.” 
Siena: May 12, 1883. 
A discovery has just been made—which will 


a be given to the world by a learned 


talian professor—of ancient MSS. existing 
among the splendid archives of this city abso- 
lutely and entirely disproving the identity of 
the Pia named in the four last lines of the fifth 
canto of the Purgatorio of Dante with the Pia 
of the historical family of the Tolomei of Siena. 
The latter is conclusively shown to haye died 
some years after Dante’s own death. 

When we reluctantly turn from the plays, 
poems, and romances which have been written 
and the pictures which have been painted of 
the heroine, who was sent by a jealous husband 
to perish miserably in a lonely castle in the 
Maremma, we are reduced to admit, so far as 
Dante is concerned, that his Pia may or may 
not have been the traditional personage upon 
whom these pathetic fictions are founded; but 
only one solid fragment will be left securely 
standing amid the ruins of the fallen struc- 
tures—viz., that, whatever Pia she might have 
been, she certainly was not Pia dei Tolomei of 
Siena; and, as the verse testifies, Dante never 
said she was: 

** Ricordati di me, che son la Pia; 
Siena mi fe’, disfecemi Maremma: 
Salsi colui che, innanellata pria, 

Disposata m’ avea colla sua gemma.’’ 


WitiiaAM MERcER. 








THE NAMES “TRISANTON” AND “ ANTONA.” 

98 Roebuck Road, Sheffield: May 11, 1883. 
Since the publication of my letter in the 
AcapEmyY of April 28, I have met with a piece 
of evidence which converts into a positive cer- 
tainty my suggested new reading and inter- 
pretation of Tac. Ann. xii. 31. According to 
the laws of phonetic decay in Welsh, the normal 
modern equivalent of Trisantona would be 
Tryhannon, As river-names generally repeat 
themselves in several places, 1 endeavoured to 
ascertain whether this name exists in the 
modern nomenclature of Wales. My search in 
the topographical dictionaries was without re- 
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sult; but on taking up Mr. Pearson’s Historical 
Maps my eye fell on the name Trahannon, 
quoted from Nennius, and identified by Mr. 
Pearson with the little river Tarannon, in 
Montgomeryshire. I had thus found the object 
of which I was in quest; but it occurred to 
me that I had possibly found something still 
better—that is to say, that the river mentioned 
by Nennius might prove to be the Trent. On 
referring to the Mon. Hist. Brit., p. 77, I was 
surprised to find that the words of Nennius are 
as follow:—‘‘Secundum miraculum, ostium 
Trannoni [v.v.ll. Trahannoni, Transhannoni, 
Thranhoni] fluminis: quia in una unda instar 
montis ad sissam tegit littora, et recedit ut 
caetera maria iterum.” Mr. Pearson seems not 
to have read this passage, as it is obviously a 
description of the famous ‘‘eagre” of the 
Trent, which reaches as far as Gainsborough. 
The editorial note to ‘‘ Trannoni” in the Mon. 
Jlist. Brit. is ‘* De hoc non constat.” The name 
occurs, under the form Taranhon, in a poem 
ascribed to Taliesin. 

I am now able to claim with confidence the 
following results:—(1) The restoration of the 
true text of a difficult passage of Tacitus, 
which Lipsius was inclined to regard as hope- 
lessly corrupt ; (2) The discovery of the ancient 
name of the Trent, until now unknown ; (3) The 
settlement of the long-standing controversy 
respecting the “Antona” of Tacitus; (4) The 
identification of the river Trahannonus of 
Nennius. HENRY BRADLEY. 








THE NEW EDITION OF “LIDDELL AND scoTT.” 

Some inaccuracies in the seventh edition of 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon having already been 
pointed out by other correspondents in the 
Acaprmy, I beg to mention two or three mora. 

Kedetw ig given as governing the dative in 
Thucydides viii. 38; but a reference to the 
poem will show that this is manifestly a 
mistake. Kededw does govern the dative in 
Cebes xxxii., which might have been quoted. 

’AxadAdémoros, The earliest and only authority 
given for this word is Lucian; but it is found 
centuries earlier in a fragment of Heraclitus 
(Fr. xii., Bywater). 

*Autporos is quoted as if from Plutarch; but 
it ought to be trom Heraclitus apud Plutarch. 

The old derivation of uépoy—viz., wepiqw, sp~— 
is given, without even a hint that uépoy is more 
probably connected with udprrw in the sense of 
snatching or grasping (see Sayce’s Principles of 
Comparative Philology, p. 10). 

The word évrwvuula for pronoun appears from 
Liddell and Scott to date only from the time 
of Dion. Hal. ; but Peile makes it two centuries 
and a-half earlier, as coined by Zenodotus 
(Peile’s Philology, p. 123). 

Probably in Solomon’s Song i. 10, iv. 10, and 
vii. 6, the neuter interrogative rf means “ How,” 
as it does in modern Greek, and in the marginal 
reading of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, Matt. vii. 14. Liddell and Scott, 
however, do not recognise this meaning of r/. 

T. H. Prowman. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 21,4p.m. Asiatic: Anniversary Meeting. 
7.30 p-m. Aristotelian: ‘‘ Kant’s Critic of Pure 
Reason” (continued), by Dr. Burns Gibson. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“Secondary Batteries,” I., by Prof. Oliver J. Lodge. 
8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘*The Existence of 
God,” by the Rev. J. Lias. 
TUESDAY, May 22,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Physio- 
logical Discovery,” VIII., by Prot. McKendrick. 
7.45 p.m. Statistical: ** Popular Education in 
England and Wales before and atter the Act of 
1870,” by Mr. Rowland Hamilton. 
8 p.m. Anthropological: ‘* Stone Implements 
from South Africa,” by Major H. . Feilden; 
*‘ Relics of the Sign and Gesture Language among 
the Malagasy,” by the Rev. Jas, Sibree. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Edinburgh 
Waterworks,” by Mr. A. Leslie ; “The Waterworks 
of Port Elizabeth, South Africa,” by Mr. J. G, 





Gamble ; — Water Supply of Peterborough,” by 


Mr. J. Ad 
WEDNESDAY, Ma 23,8p.m. Society of Arts. 

8 p.m. Geological : “The Basalt-glass_of the 
Western Isles of Scotland,’”’ by Prof. J. W. Judd 
and Mr. G. A. J. Cole; “The Rocks between the 
Quartz-felsite and the Cambrian Series in the 
Neigbourhood of Bangor,” and *‘ A Section recently 
exposed in Baron Hill Park, near Beaumaris,” by 
Prof. T. G. Bonney. e 

THursDAyY, May 24.3p.m. Royal Institution : “ Recent 
Discoveries in Egypt,” by Mr. R. 8. Poole. 

8p.m. Linnean: Anniversary Meeting. 

7.30 p.m. dorion: ‘‘ Pembrokeshire,” 
by Mr. B. T. Williams. 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Development of 
Electric Lighting,” by Mr. J. E. H. Gordon. 
.m. Society for the Enco ement of the 
: * Art and Literature of Old Japan,” by 
Mr, C. Pfoundes. 

Khe Telegraph Engineers: ‘‘The Cause of 
Magnetism” (illustrated by experiments), by Prof. 
D.E. Hughes. y 

Fr am p.m, ge stein 
"RIDAY, May 25,8 p.m. Socie 3. 

8 “of Roscesiner: “James Lee’s Wife,”’ by the 

Rev. H. J. Bulkeley. 
9p.m. Royal institution: ‘ Whales,” by Prof. 


Flower. 
SATURDAY, May 26,3 2m. Royal Institution : “‘ Russian 
Social Life,” I., by Prof. Turner. _ 
3p.m. Physical: ‘The Graphical _Representa- 
tion of Musical Intervals,” by Mr. G, Griffiths; ““A 
Phenomenon of Molecular Radiation in Incan- 
descent Lamps,” by Mr. J. A. Fleming. 








SCIENCE. 
HUNFALVY ON ROUMANIAN ETHNOLOGY. 


Die Rumiinen und ihre Anspriiche. Von 
Paul Hunfalvy. (Vienna: Prochaska.) 


Tue Hungarian philologist, M. Paul Hun- 
falvy, was led on by his study of the Ugrian 
affinities of the Hungarian language to the 
consideration and refutation of the early 
history of Hungary as told by the mediaeval 
chroniclers. Even in 1864 he expressed in 
his Vogul fold és nép (“Land and People of 
the Voguls’’) his doubts a3 to the amount of 
credit to be attached to the story told by the 
Anonymous Notary of King Bela. According 
to his account, the Hungarians were the 
lineal descendants and lawful heirs of the 
Huns of Attila, whose dominions they had 
returned from Asia to claim. A remnant of 
the Huns, however, had all along remained 
concealed among the mountains of Transyl- 
vania. On the arrival of their kinsmen, they 
gladly assisted them in the recovery of their 
inheritance, and then returned contentedly to 
their mountains, where they are to be found 
living to this day. They are the people 
known in Hungarian by the name of Székely, 
in German of Szekler, and in mediaeval Latin 
of Siculus. In demonstrating the entire 
absence of any foundation for this story, the 
enquirer is naturally led to consider the origin 
of another people inhabiting Transylvania— 
the Roumans or Wallachs. The mythical his- 
tories of these two populations have some 
difficulty in finding place for one another side 
by side; but they are alike in flattering 
national self-esteem, the Roumans feeling as 
proud of being the descendants of the legion- 
aries of Trajan as the Szekels of being the 
remnant of the hosts of Attila. It can also 
be shown that in neither case have we to do 
with a genuine popular tradition, but with 
theories started by monks and scholars, like 
the stories that told of the Trojan origin of 
the Merovingian Franks, or that fill the pages 
of our own Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

The controversy about the origin of the 
Roumans and the value of the received histo 
of Transylvania during the early Middle Ages 
is by no means a new one. It has been 
frequently referred to in the AcaprMy. 
The book before us is the latest contribution 





to the literature of the questions which began 
with Sulzer’s Geschichte des Transalpinischen 
Dakiens (Vienna; 1781). M. Hunfalvy has 
already treated the subject in his Ethnography 
of Hungary (1876), in which all the more 
important points of the historical argument 
are to be found. Since its publication, M. 
Hunfalvy applied himself to the study of the 
Rouman language so as to master the cor. 
roborative philological evidence which first 
led Roesler to doubt and to enquire into the 
truth of received Roumanian history. 

The question may be shortly stated as 
follows :—Trajan conquered Dacia and made 
it a Roman province in a.D. 106, colonising it 
with subjects drawn from various parts of the 
empire. When this same country became 
known to the inhabitants of Western Europe 
they found there a people speaking a language 
derived from the Latin, and evidently de- 
scended from Roman provincials. With their 
imperfect knowledge of the history of the 
intervening centuries, it was but natural that 
they should connect these two facts together, 
and assume that the Wallachs of their own 
times were the direct descendants of Trajan’s 
colonists, and that they had dwelt uninter- 
ruptedly on Dacian soil. As soon, however, 
as the Rouman language and Rouman insti- 
tutions were examined in detail, more and 
more points were discovered which could with 
difficulty be brought into harmony with that 
prima facie view. Enquirers who were not 
subject to the disturbing influence of Rouman 
patriotism came to the conclusion that the 
present Romance-speaking population of Rou- 
mania and Transylvania have migrated 
thither from the lands south of the Danube 
since the beginning of the twelfth century. 
Roesler’s arguments in support of this view 
are amplified and supplemented in the book 
before us. Those arguments naturally fall 
into two divisions—the historical and the 
philological—to each of which M. Hunfalvy 
makes additions specifically Hungarian which 
readers of Roesler’s book will find of interest. 

M. Hunfalvy sets before us a series of the 
mediaeval documents in which mention is 
made of Roumans in the territories subject to 
the Hungarian kings from the earliest, in 
1222, down to post-Reformation times. The 
record they afford is, as might be expected, 
somewhat imperfect; but, so far as it goes, it 
supports the thesis that the Roumans came 
into the Jands north of the Danube by 
driblets, and only in the fourteenth century 
had accumulated to such an extent as to form 
Rouman States, which, however, remained 
vassals of the Hungarian Crown down to 
their conquest by the Turks. Another 
obscure and interesting subject, which we 
have nowhere else seen so fully treated, is the 
ecclesiastical position of these northern Rou- 
mans and their relations to the Protestant 
princes of Transylvania. Due prominence 
has not always been given to the fact that 
Rouman literature owes its origin to the non- 
Rouman Protestants of Transylvania. The 
earliest books printed, and, indeed, written, in 
the Rouman language were produced at their 
cost and suggestion ; for this Rouman litera- 
ture is of so recent a date as to have begun 
with printed books in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. It was the Protestant Prince 
George Rakoczy who decreed the substitution 
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of the Rouman liturgy in the place of the old 
Slavonic, areform which, at a much later date, 
found its way into Moldavia and Wallachia. 

The philological evidence, however, seems 
to us even more satisfactory than the his- 
torical, At any rate, it is capable of being 
more succinctly put, and does not involve 
those argumenta ad hominem and argumenta 
ex silentio to which the advocates on the 
other side—e.g., Dr. Julius Jung—not entirely 
without reason object. Both in the Middle 
Ages and at the present day there are a people 
found in various parts of the Balkan penin- 
sula whose speech so closely resembles that 
of the northern Roumans as to prove that 
they are dialects of one language, and must 
have been diffused from a common centre. 
This M. Hunfalvy shows in comparative lists 
of— 

a. Words from the Latin common to both 
dialects retaining their Latin meaning and 
showing the same phonetic changes: zew = 
deus, zicu = dico, apa == aqua, eapa = equa, 
limba = lingua, jficatu = ficatum (liver), 
kare = qualis, moara = mola, omu = homo, 
oament = homines, opto = octo, noapte —= 
nocte, lemnu = lignum, &c. 

b. Words from the Latin in which the 
meaning has been changed in both dialects : 
barbatu = vir, frica — fear, lueru = work, 
orbu = blind, lewareaminte = animadversio, 
&e. 
c. Words from the Greek common to both 
dialects: beserica — church, pedepsa = 
punishment, meru = apple, &c. 

d. Words from the Albanian common to 
both dialects; such are the words for Bul- 
garian, fir-tree, frog, village, rainbow, <&Xc. 
As grammatical contributions from the 
Albanian, M. Hunfalvy notices the post- 
position of the article and the mode of forming 
the future tense. 

The presence of Greek and Albanian 
elements, common to both the northern and 
southern dialects, would, if present in sufli- 
cient quantity, be conclusive of the point at 
issue—the southern origin of the Rouman 
people. Consequently, we could have wished 
to see these points more fully discussed. 
Besides the Greek words common to both 
dialects, each dialect has Greek words want- 
ing in the other. Now, the Greek words 
present in the southern and absent from the 
northern dialect of course prove nothing. 
Of the Greek words peculiar to the northern 
M. Hunfalvy only cites logofetu = Aoyobérys, 
hrisovu = xpvadBovddov, temeiu = Oeuedov, 
and then refers us to M. Cihac’s Dictionnaire 
@ Etymologie daco-romaine, in which 740 
words are given as of Greek origin, and 
occurring in the northern dialect. Of course 
many of M. Cihac’s etymologies are contested, 
and the subject still awaits fuller investiga- 
tion. Roesler analyses the Graecisms in 
northern Rouman as follows :—From thirty 
to forty words may be set down td the 
influence of the Greek clergy, a still smaller 
number may be set down to the account of 
the Fanariote Hospodars and their officials, 
the rest must have been the results of long 
and close association with Greeks in the 
Balkan peninsula. 

On another point of difference between the 
southern and northern dialects M. Hun- 
falvy very properly dwells at length—+.c., the 





Magyarisms found in the latter. These 
bear only indirectly on the question of the 
original cradle of the Rouman people, but 
certainly throw a very vivid light upon their 
condition when they first came in contact 
with the Hungarians. We may cite from 
M. Cihac’s Dictionnaire, as of Hungarian 
origin, the Rouman words for “ habitation,” 
“facteur, huissier,” ‘foire, marché,” * no- 
blesse,” “accusation,” ‘caution, garantie,” 
“rancon, rachat d’un prisonnier,” “ co- 
propriétaire,” ‘‘ quittance.” Nor are these 
loans merely lexical. The Rouman has taken 
from the Hungarian formative elements also. 
Such, for instance, is -ség, -ség, to form 
abstract substantives, The Rouman has not 
only formed viclen, “ wicked,” from the Hun- 
garian hitlen, “ faithless,’ but also viclesug, 
“wickedness,” corresponding to the Hun- 
garian hitlenség, “ faithlessness.” It even 
uses this Hungarian suffix to form derivatives 
from Slavonic words; thus, from prietel, 
“friend,” is formed prietesug, “ friendship.” 
In the earliest printed Rouman version of the 
Lord’s Prayer (1580) we find in the petition, 
“ Deliver us from (the) evil (one),” the word 
** deliver”? is Slavonic, while the word for 
“evil” is Hungarian. In a Moldavian trans- 
lation (1593), and in two versions published 
by John Chamberlayn (Amsterdam; 1715) 
both “deliver” and “evil” are of Hun- 
garian origin. From the verb mentui, Hun- 
garian mentent, “to deliver,” the Rouman 
has formed mentuitoriu (‘‘ Saviour”), which 
replaces the words in the other neo-Latin 
languages derived from salvator. This appears 
to be due to the fact that, according to the 
laws of phonetic change, salvare would in 
Rouman take the same form as servare, and 
that the latter word had been already appro- 
priated to signify ‘‘to observe a holy day.” 
In Pontbriant’s Dictionnaire, serbatore is 
rendered ** féte, célébration.” The use of 
mentuitoriw shows, at any rate, that the 
Roumans had not definitely made up their 
theological vocabulary when they came in 
contact with the Hungarians. 

To this positive evidence of the Hungarian 
elements in northern Rouman must be added 
the negative evidence afforded by the entire 
absence of Rouman words from the Hungarian 
language—a language as remarkable for its 
receptivity as the Rouman itself. By a for- 
tunate coincidence, the earliest Hungarian 
versions of the Scriptures are a translation of 
the four Gospels made by the Hungarian 
Hussites (1466) at Tatros, in Moldavia, and 
a translation of some portions of the Old 
Testament apparently made in the same 
neighbourhood and about the same time. 
These translations are as completely free from 
all trace of Rouman influence as if they had 
been made in Western Hungary. 

Considerations of space prevent our noticing 
more fully the valuable contributions made 
by our author to the literature of the subject, 
or discussing the few points with regard to 
which he has failed to convince us. One of 
them, however, is too important to be wholly 
passed over. In his account of the previous 
history of the lands south of the Danube he 
seems to consider them to have been com- 
pletely Christianised before the inroads and 
settlements of the Slavs. 

‘* Nachdem das Christenthum unter Constantin 





dem Grossen zur Staats-religion und das alte 
Byzanz zur neuen Rezidenzstadt ... erhoben 
worden war: da musste die Himushalbinsel 
...@ine grosse christliche; Provinz werden, 
beides aber musste die Romanisierung des ein- 
heimishen Volkselementes befirdern” (pp. 52,53). 
The evidence, however, which he adduces 
does not seem to us sufficient to prove his 
point. The Councils held at Syrmium and at 
Sardica can hardly have had any influence 
upon the husbandmen in the fields ; nor does 
the existence of bishops in Dorostorum, 
Singidunum, Ratiaria, &c., prove that the 
rural population around those towns had 
been Christianised even when their speech had 
already become Latin. We know how long 
paganism survived in the rural districts of 
Italy, Rhaetia, and other parts of the Empire 
at least as accessible to Christian agencies as 
Moesia or Dardania. It was doubtless the 
lowest strata of Latin-speaking provincials 
who were the direct ancestors of the Roumans, 
while the inhabitants of the towns either 
perished in the miseries of the barbarian 
incursions or fled to cities of refuge farther 
south or were absorbed into the mass of the 
conquerors. It therefore seems to us that 
M. Jirecek (Geschichte der Bulgaren, p. 221) 
is right in maintaining on the authority of 
Miklosich that the “Christian terminology ” 
of the Roumans proves them to have been 
converted by the Slavs, and that, too, ata 
comparatively late date. This view is sup- 
ported by the curious fact that, as M. 
Hajdeu observes, the Roumans alone, among 
all Christian peoples, have no national saints, 
not even a village named after a saint, and 
but two relics, which are, however, of Slavonic 
origin. 

The concluding portion of the book, ** Neu- 
zeit und Schluss ’”’ is well worthy of perusal by 
the English reader, and may serve to modify 
his belief in the stories so widely circulated 
respecting the tyranny of the “‘ Magyars.” 

ArtHur J. PatrERson. 








THE SACRED BOCK OF JAPANESE 
BUDDHISTS. 


THs second number of the Aryan series of the 
‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia’’ contains the editio 
princeps of the sacred book of one of the largest 
and most influential sects of Buddhism, ‘“ the 
True Sect of the Pure Land.” In Japan alone 
this sect counts at present more than ten 
millions of followers. 1t was founded originally 
in China A.D. 381 by Hwui-yuen, who estab- 
lished the worship of the Buddha Amitiyus, 
“the Eternal,” or Amitibha, ‘‘the Buddha of 
Infinite Light.” It was then called the 
‘*White Lotus School.” The founder sent 
some of his disciples to India to collect Sans- 
krit texts, and had these translated into 
Chinese. Kumiaragiva, about A.D. 400, trans- 
lated the smaller Sukhdvati-vytha, “ the 
Description of the Land of Bliss,” this land of 
bliss being the paradise in which the followers 
of this sect hope to be born again to wor- 
ship the Buddha of Infinite Light. The 
larger Sukhdvati-vydha had been translated 
into Chinese as early as the middle of the 
second century A.D. ‘There were made no less 
than three Chinese translations of the smaller, 
and twelve of the larger, Sukhdvati-vydha, 
Two of the former and five of the latter are 
in existence. In Japan these translations were 
known from about A.D. 640, but the establish- 
ment of the Pure Land Sect dates there 
from the twelfth century only, and was the 
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work of Gen-ku and Shin-ran. It was then 
called Zié-do-shin-shiu, ‘‘the True Sect of 
the Pure Land,” but is now called simply 
Shin-shivu, “the True Sect.” This is the 
most numerous, the most active, and the 
most enlightened sect of modern Buddhism. 
Some of its members, wishing to ascertain 
whether the five authorised Chinese versions 
of the Sukhdvati-vydha were really trustworthy, 
sent two young priests, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio 
and Mr. Kasawara, to Oxford to learn Sanskrit, 
so that they might compare these translations 
with the originals. Mr. Kasawara was obliged, 
through illness, to return to Japan; but Mr. 
Bunyiu Nanjio, the compiler of the Catalogue 
of the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists, still con- 
tinues his studies under Prof. Max Miiller. 
The text here published by Prof. Max Miiller 
and his pupil, ur. Bunyiu Nanjio, is in reality 
the first edition of the Sanskrit original of the 
sacred book of the Shin-Shiu sect, the followers 
of which will now be able to ascertain which of 
their five authorised versions agrees best 
with the original text. To them this publi- 
éation of the original text of the Sukhdvati- 
vyttha will be what the publication of the Greek 
text of the New Testament by Erasmus was to 
us. Five MSS. of this text are known to 
exist in Europe—one in the Bodleian Library, 
one at Cambridge, one at the Royal Asiatic 
Society in London, and two in Paris. These 


shave all been copied or collated for this edition. 


Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio has added the Chinese text 
of Sanghavarman’s version of the poetical por- 
tions of the Sukhdvati-vytha with an English 
translation; and Prof. Max Miiller has re- 
printed at the end the Sanskrit text of the 
smaller Sukhdvati-vytha, which was published 
by him some years ago in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society from MSS. sent to him 
from various monasteries in Japan, and now 
deposited in the Bodleian Library. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


PETERMANN’S Mitteilungen for May publishes 
an excellent map of Western Equatorial Africa, 
by Herr Hassenstein, accompanied byan account 
of recent explorations in the basin of the Congo. 
There are, in addition, an account of Herr 
Bock’s journey from Bangkok to Kiang-tsen on 
the Mekong (witha map); anotice of Mr. Giles’s 
recent explorations in Southern Australia; the 
conclusion of Dr. Hagen’s narrative of a journey 
to the Tobah Lake in Sumatra ; and a report on 
the recent Geographical Congress at Frankfort. 
At the latter, Dr. Ratzel, in an address of much 
power, advocated the resumption of Polar ex- 
ploration, and maintained that the discovery of 
new lands or seas would prove quite as profit- 
able to science as the records of continued 
observations at stations permanently established. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. Orement L. Wraaca@sE has undertaken to 
re-orgapise the meteorological work at the Ben 
Nevis Observatory, which he first commenced 
nearly two years ago under the auspices of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society, and hopes to 
have the observing system re-opened and in order 
by June 1. Mr. William Whyte, of Fort 
William (formerly assistant), will then receive 
further instructions from Mr. Wragge, and will 
take charge, having been appointed by the 
society to carry on the work during the summer 
of the present year in consequence of Mr. 
Wragge’s intention to resume his travels in the 
course of a few months and to revisit Australia. 
The voyage will be a_ scientific one, and 
Mr. Wragge hopes to add largely to his natural- 
history and ethnographical collections now at 
Stafford. He is arranging to carry on ocean 
meteorological observations on a large scale, 





following mainly the plan adopted by the 
Challenger expedition. 

AT the second meeting of the newly founded 
Edinburgh Mathematical Society, held on May 
11, Mr. Munn gave a series of demonstrations 
connected with the geometry of the nine-point 
circle, and Dr. Knott read a paper on Newton’s 
Opticks. 

THE papers contributed to Nature by Mr. 
Andrew Gray upon ‘The Derivation of 
Practical Electrical Units and the Application 
to the Measurement of Currents and Potentials 
in Absolute Measure ” will shortly be collected 
in a little volume. 


Mr. FLAxXMAN SPURRELL has reprinted from 
the Archaeologia Cantiana his paper on ‘‘ Palaeo- 
lithic Implements found in West Kent.” As 
the stone implements of the eastern part of 
the county have hitherto almost exclusively 
monopolised the attention of observers, it is 
well that those of the western area should now 
be studied. Mr. Spurrell very properly insists 
on the importance of carefully recording in 
every discovery the relative levels at which the 
implements occur. He draws a distinction 
between “land implements” and “river im- 
plements,” the latter having, of course, suffered 
from greater or less attrition in the beds of 
streams. Other specimens show signs of having 
been subjected to the action of moving ice or 
snow. Many of the implements described in 
this paper have been discovered at various times 
within the last twenty years by Mr. B. Harrison, 
of Ightham. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Entomoxoercau Socirety.—{ Wednesday, May 2.) 


J. W. Dunnina, Esa., President, in the Chair.— 
This was not only the anniversary meeting, but also 
the celebration of the fiftieth year of the existence 
of the society. The President clelivered an interest- 
ing address, tracing the history of the society from 
its foundation. Of the original members of 1833, 
six still survive, one of them being Prof. J. O. 
Westwood. In suggesting that Prof. Westwood 
should be declared titular life-president of the 
society (which was carried by acclamation), Mr. 
Dunning said: ‘‘There is no man to whom we, as 
a body, owe so much. An original member, he has 
never failed us; during the crucial period of our 
childhood he was the motive-power, the life and 
soul of the society ; for fourteen consecutive years 
he was secretary, and for part of that time he was 
curator also. The council has seldom been com- 
plete without him; he has been vice-president times 
without number, and during six years (1851-52, 
1872-73, 1876-77) he was our president. While he 
resided in or near London he rarely missed one of 
our meetings; even Oxford cannot keep him away 
from us ; and there is not a single year from first 
to last that he has not been a contributor to our 
Transactions. From 1827 to the present time his 
pen and his pencil have never been idle; his papers 
are scattered broadcast over the scientific publica- 
tions of this and other countries; and to single 
out a few of his more important works it is enough 
to mention the Introduction to the Modern Classifica- 
tion of Insects (1839-40), the Arcana Entomologica 
(1841-45), the Cabinet of Oriental Entomology (1848), 
the Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera (1852), and the 
Thesaurus Entomologicus Oxoniensis (1874). What do 
we not owe to Westwood’s Introduction? Has it 
not been to many of the present generation of 
entomologists the very fountain and sole source of 
their scientific views? His labours have ranged 
over the whole domain of our science. Specialists 
may excel in their own particular groups, but, as a 
general entomologist, have we a man to compare 
with him? Scientific bodies, both at home and 
abroad, have delighted to do him honour; the 
Entomological Societies of France and Holland, of 
Berlin, Stettin, and St. Petersburg, have claimed 
him for their honorary list; other scientific 
associations in France, Germany, and Austria, 
in Russia and Scandinavia, in the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, have vied with 
each other in conferring upon him such dis- 





tinctions as lay in their power; Brazil has made 
him a Knight of the Imperial Order of the Rose; 
and, if scientific knighthood carried any outward 
sign, his breast would be one blaze of stars.’’ 


ArcHazoLoaicat InstituTE.—( Thursday, May 3.) 


Lrevt.-Gen. Sm H. Lerroy in the Chair.—After 
alluding to the great loss that the Institute had 
sustained by the death of Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
for upwards of thirty years the honoured president 
of the society, the Chairman called upon Mr. 
Hartshorne to read a resolution of condolence with 
the family of Lord Talbot de Malahide which had 
been passed by the council of the Institute.—On 
the motion of Mr. H. 8S. Milman, seconded by Mr. 
T. H. Baylis, the resolution was adopted by the 
meeting.—The Chairman read a paper on a collec- 
tion of flint and stone weapons, pottery, and beads 
from Honduras, which, he said, should be examined 
in connexion with the history of that region of 
Central America as a whole (a region that was 
once the seat of a great and powerful and civilised 
race), and not with special reference to the corner 
of it from which the objects happened to come. 
That the people who painted the frescoes of 
Chichenitza, who reared the monuments of the 
Palenque and Copau, who invented the complicated 
and puzzling hieroglyphs, who excelled in their 
carving, and who had such knowledge of astronomy 
were limited to the use of flint for their tools 
seemed impossible ; and we were therefore driven 
to the conclusion, either that these weapons were 
the evidences of an immense decline in the arts 
since the Spanish conquest, or that they belonged 
to a period long anterior to that event. The 
masterly manner in which the flint weapons had 
been cleaved and chipped seemed to imply long 
practice and progressive improvement, and not the 
recovery of a lost art in the course of a century or 
two. Yet it was possible that side by side with 
the civilised Aztecs there existed Charib races who 
were never reclaimed or had never abandoned the 
useof stone. Such flint-using tribes exist, indeed, in 
the interior of Guatemala at the present day, but 
their weapons do not evince the skill in their 
workmanship shown by those exhibited. More- 
over, some of the beads being lined in their per- 
forations with copper indicated a forward advance 
in art such as a conquered race would hardly have 
reached. This use of copper appeared very 
remarkable ; and Sir Henry Lefroy supposed it was 
for the purpose of enhancing the value of the 
beads, the metal being so rare in Central America 
that the Venetian navigator Virazzaro (1524) tells 
us the natives esteemed it ‘“‘ more than gold.’’ With 
regard more particularly to the flint weapons, they 
were found at the mouth of the Belize, at a spot 
now submerged, one or two feet below low water; 
and their number, as well as the presence of 
hammer-stones with them, militated against the 
accumulation being the result of the casual up- 
setting of a canoe; and there were, in fact, many 
indications that the land had subsided in this 
quarter—a fact that alone implied considerable 
antiquity. With respect to the pottery, vases of 
coarse red clay with a boss on one side only, repre- 
senting an agonised human face, a bowl of very 
thin clay, idols, and other objects came from a 
cave on the Belize River and other sites.—Mr. 
F. C. J. Spurrell thought the flint implements 
were comparatively modern, and that their use 
co-existed with the civilisation represented by the 
temples of Palenque. The quartz and jade-like 
beads were evidently drilled from either end ; and 
the long yellow beads made of shell were similarly 
pierced, and folded copper tubes inserted to take 
the friction of the string.—Mr. E. Peacock sent 
some notes on a cast-iron firebasket formerly 
in Gainsborough Old Hall, bearing the arms of 
Hickman and Nevil of Muttersey, cire. 1658.—Mr. 
C. Seidler communicated a list of Roman potters’ 
marks from pottery found in Nantes and the 
neighbourhood, and a drawing of a gold twisted 
wire ring set with a small agate celt.—Mr. E. 
Wilmott exhibited rubbings of the military brasses 
in Cobham church.—Mr. Thompson Watkin sent 
a rubbing of a Roman tombstone lately found at 
Chester which was printed in the Acapemy of 
May 5.—Mrs. Kerr exhibited photographs of 
paintings in Etruscan tombs discovered at Bolsena, 
near Orvieto, and a model of an Etruscan tomb. 
—Mrs. Henley Jervis sent a New Testament and 
Common Prayer used by Charles I. at Carisbrooke. 
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CampripGe Antiquarian Socrety.—(Monday, 
May 7.) 
Tue Rev. H. R. Lvarp, D.D., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. J. W. Clark showed, by extracts from the 
audit-books of St. John’s College, and from some 
papers recently found in the Muniment-Room, 
that the tomb of the Lady Margaret in West- 
minster Abbey was unquestionably the work of 
Pietro Torrigiano, who is referred to in one of the 
documents that he quoted as ‘‘ Master Peter,’’ and 
in another as ‘‘the Florentine;’’ and, moreover, 
that the tomb was originally protected by a 
cage of gilt iron-work, the cost of which was 
defrayed by St. John’s College. This, the work 
of Cornelis Symondson, probably a Fleming, who 
resided near Temple Bar, must have been an 
elaborate structure, for it cost £25, equal to at 
least £250 at the present value of money; the 
stone plinth on which it rested, £2 13s. 4d.; and 
the gilding, £2.—Mr. Middleton, Sree eat 
“Ts the Old Story of Atlantis a Myth?’’ brought 
forward the theory that at a remote past there was 
an island, or several islands, of considerable area 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean to the west of 
Africa; that a highly civilised people dwelt in 
these islands who sent colonies to the West Coast 
of Africa, to Spain, &c.; furthermore, that these 
islands were almost entirely submerged (the Azores 
representing all that remains of them) in some 
great convulsion of nature which began as a 
volcanic outburst and ended by the islands sinking 
under the sea. A few of the inhabitants of the 
submerged islands saved themselves in ships, some 
of which sailed over to the coasts of Central 
America. There the fugitives found established 
the old empire of the Colhuas (whose origin is 
quite unknown). To this empire they were for a 
long period of time subject; but after a time, by 
intermarriage, &c., the Nahuatl race became 
numerous enough to attempt to throw off the 
yoke of the old empire of Xibalba. The revolt 
was unsuccessful, and some of the rebels migrated 
northward into the Mississippi valley, where they 
constructed the fortresses, temples, towns, &c., 
whose ruins are now said to be the remains of 
the civilisation of the mound-builders. To return 
to that part of the Nahuatl race which remained 
in Mexico. They made a second effort to over- 
throw the dominion of the Colhuas, were success- 
ful, and founded the kingdom of the Nahuas. 
The Nahua rule does not, however, seem to have 
been of great duration, for, at some date only at 
present approximately fixed, the Scythians crossed 
over from Asia, coming over the ice (according to 
their legends), and moving southwards, attacked 
and expelled the Nahuatl settlers from their 
Mississippi valley homes. Traditions say that the 
war lasted thirteen years, at the end of which 
time two companies migrated to Mexico, one by 
way of the gulf and the other overland; while it 
seems probable that some of the mound-builders 
remained in the valley, intermarrying, and losing 
both their national characteristics and ethnological 
peculiarities by union with their barbarous con- 
querors. The return of the branch mentioned of 
the Nahuatl people (mound-builders, as we may 
now call them) to Mexico and Central America 
seems to have sowed the seeds of discord in the 
Nahua empire ; and, after long civil wars, a Toltec 
kingdom was founded. Subsequently, the Toltec 
kingdom fell to pieces, and the Aztec monarchy 
was established on its ruins. The Aztec supremacy 
was hardly established when Cortez appeared in 
1519 and ended these ancient civilisations. 
Proofs :—(1) As to the completeness of the civilisa- 
tions, the remains of the mound-builders in the 
Mississippi valley and the temples, palaces, &c., in 
Mexico and Central America were cited. (2) As 
to history, &c., the cosmogony and historical 
accounts which we find in the Popol-Vuh, Codex 
Chimalpopoca, Codex Vaticanus, Cakchiquel MS., 
&c., and writings of the Spaniards were referred 
to. (3) As to proofs of the Atlantis cataclysm, 
the distinct account of the same in Plato’s 
Timaeus; with notices of Diodorus Siculus, 
Aelian, and others as to belief in the existence of 
such islands ; changes of African coast, cities there 
situated, &c., were brought forward. (4) As to 
the possibility of such a convulsion happening, 
it was stated that modern geological science had 
hever stated that either the subsidence of islands 
or the changes of level of large areas of the carth’s 





surface were impossible. Nay, more—it taught 
that they Were incessantly going on; and the 
writer brought forward proof that the race of 
man was witness to some of these geological 
changes, which, for reasons too long to be here 
expounded, are generally held to have preceded 
his advent on the globe—or, at any rate, the 
historical epoch. 





FINE ART. 

EXHIBITION of the WORKS by MEMBERS of LA SOCIETE des IM- 
PRESSIONNISTES. Also of Mr. J. FORBES-ROBERTSON’S Picture of the 
CHURCH SCENE in “ Much Ado About Nothing,” painted expressly for 


Henry Irving, Esq.—NOW ON VIEW at Messrs. DOWDESWELL’S, 133, 
NEW BOND STREET (two doors from the Grosvenor Gallery), Admission 
One Shilling. 











GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos 
and O} hs), hand: ly fram ‘veryone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Chris 


tmas presents.— 
Guo. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Il. 


In discussing the character of English choics 
of subject, and the way in which the subjects 
chosen are presented, it will not do to leave 
on one side the question of their technical 
execution, which is indeed the capital question 
from astrictly professional point of view. For 
it is by the perfection and thoroughness of the 
workmanship alone that a work of art can be 
made to exist and to endure; it must be made, 
and well made, or it will inevitably go to 
pieces in the great chances and strange changes 
of time. It is, now, some six or seven years 
since I last had an opportunity of writing on 
English art in the ACADEMY, and it seems natural 
to compare the old impressions with the new. 
And, at the outset, it must be confessed that 
ine genera? aspect of the rooms of the Royal 
Academy is more attractive now than it was, 
with one or two great exceptions, some years 
ago ; there is far more tact shown in handling 
material, and a much better quality obtained 
in the painting. The use of the brush is, in 
particular, so much more intelligent that one 
foresees the moment in which we may fitly 
parody Théophile Gautier's ‘Il n’y a plus de 
Pyrenées!” and exclaim, “Il n’y a plus de 
Manche!” 

The works of Mr. Logsdail, Mr. Henry 
Woods, Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Solomon, Miss 
Reid, and (among the landscape painters) 
“Spring at Tillietudlem,” by Mr. David Murray, 
and ‘“‘Summer-day at Capri,” by Mr. Jackson, 
are among those which occur to me at this 
minute as showing close connexion with foreign 
methods of work—with methods, too, specially 
in favour at the present moment, which 
have their weak as well as their strong side. 
Attaching an extraordinary importance to the 
purity of local tint, and to the perfection of its 
relations to other tints in its vicinity, the 
modern innovators in France—whose extreme 
theories have been worked out by the so-called 
Impressionist school—have reached a point at 
which they can no longer maintain the old 
boast that the French realist, as compared 
with his English brother, knew always both 
how and what tosee. Our realists, who started 
years ago in the wake of the Gothic revival by 
which romanticism was translated into the 
English tongue, with the declared intention of 
reverting to the standpoint of the Italian 
cingue centv, caught from their admired 
masters the fervour with which they had 
rendered the most minute detail. This fervour, 
which had resulted from the joy felt by the men 
ofthe fifteenth century as novices in the faith 
of nature, to which they had been, as it were, 
freshly converted from the abstract symbolisms 
of the Middle Ages, was not, however, the 
leading characteristic of their art. That 
which ene their work especially was 
a sense of style, as severe as it was naif, and a 

wer of expression at once familiar and pro- 
ound, The English realists, taken as a class, 





often arrived at an extraordinary force of 
expression, but they more rarely acquired any 
sense of style, nor is it likely that this waut 
will be supplied by much acquaintance with the 
typical French realist of the present day. 

The French realist of the present day applies 
what may be called the a a 2a method— 
previously adjusted by his English brother to 
the faithful transcript of details—to the render- 
ing of masses of tone and tint. Details do not 
exist for him, and in most cases he shows 
supreme indifference to form. But it is, above 
all, in the placing of those indications which 
are pesulaed to make form intelligible that 
skill and learning are necessary. The greater 
the learning, the more perfect the skill, of the 
artist, the more suggestive will be the hint 
which he contrives to give us as to the true 
form which appears to us through the sport of 
colour and of light ; and just as a man’s skill 
and knowledge are tested by his handling of 
form, so his sense of style is manifested in his 
choice of form. In his choice of form he 
betrays the quality of his own nature as 
inevitably as he betrays the measure of his 
power in the handling of it. It is from this 
point of view that much of the work, the tact 
and dexterity of which (so far as painting goes) 
makes the exhibition so much more pleasant 
than it used to be, is rather disappointing. Mr. 
Woods’ extremely clever and brilliant picture, 
“ Preparations for the First Communion,” is, of 
course, far above the ordinary level, but its 
complete effectiveness is marred somewhat, as it 
seems to me, in that the heads of the figures 
are not carried out with that perfection which 
characterises the inlaying of passages of colour 
and the general dexterity and even brilliance of 
the workmanship displayed in the “ putting in.” 
A pretty little Spanish child, veiled for the 
ceremony, shows off in the courtyard of her 
home to the admiration of all the members of 
her family, and under the approving eyes of 
their parish priest, with just that touch of con- 
scious simper and affectation that might be 
expected. Various shades of feeling are sug- 
gested among the bystanders with a dash and 
cleverness which must carry away the general 
public; but a man who possesses such consider- 
able gifts as Mr. Woods could most certainly, if 
he would, satisfy far other judges. As it is, the 
secondary parts of his work, the subordinate 
groups—such as that of a woman leading a 
child on the right—strike one as the best, 
because in them Mr. Woods’ execution appears 
to be most fully sufficient to its end. The 
general effect falls short of being complete, and 
this, also, seems due—as with many works of 
the modern French school—to the fact that the 
study of individual passages of tone and tint 
have been a first consideration, and that, in 
getting their relations perfect, the scheme 
of the picture as a whole has been lost 
sight of. The whites, to the right, which 
fali near noutral tints are as forcible as tho 
whites in the centre, where they strike on 
strong orange; and there are instances 
kindred to this in other parts of the work 
which injure its beauty asa picture. And here 
it must be remembered that Mr. Woods’ work 
is thus noted and analysed because of its im- 
portance, for, in trying to estimate the conditions 
and tendencies of English work at the present 
moment, tne works selected for criticism are 
necessarily those which show (as far as I can 
see) the most character, the most power, the 
most promise as compared with the rest of the 
exhibition, and which seem to come from the 
hands of men likely—whatever may be their 
idiosyncrasies—to count in future days among 
our masters. 

For the same reason attention is demanded 
by Mr. Logsdail’s work. ‘‘The Piazza,” in 
which I believe this painter has made a great 
advance upon anything which has previously 
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been exhibited by him, shows us the square of 
St. Mark’s at Venice filled with a modern crowd 
of many peoples, moving, standing, idling, 
sitting at café tables, and mostly without much 
interest either in themselves or in anybody 
else. In this picture, which is, in the main, on 
quite different lines to those followed by Mr. 


Woods, we get yet more plainly defined traces, 


of specially modern pre-occupations—the ruling 
desire to get out-of-door effect—not in accord- 
ance with, but at the expense of, pictorial effect, 
the forgetfulness of general relations of tone 
in the determination to give local values with 
precision, so that the eye goes astray as it 
would, and must, if delivered over to itself in 
the very scene of life thus transcribed, but not 
transmuted, for us by art. It cannot be denied 
that Mr. Logsdail has given us a powerful 
transcript of what has struck his eye, but, I 
humbly venture to think, not a picture of some- 
thing which he has seen. And, taken solely as 
transcript, I also believe, unless we elect to 
stop short with our friends the Impressionists, 
we (who love both art and nature) want, and 
ought to have, something more—something 
which should prove a deeper study and a fuller 
knowledge of the human actors in the play. 

The perfect type of the old English realist 
such as Mr. Brett—and let us include Mr. Colin 
Hunter, though to Mr. Brett, as he deserves, we 
will give the first place—resembles the now 
fashionable Impressionist in this one thing— 
neither troubles himself about the making of 
a picture, both, in one sense, as I have said, 
pursue the same object, that being the literal 
rendering of sense impressions subjected as little 
as possible to any alchemy of the brain. Mr. 
Brett gives us bits of nature real almost to 
deception, which yet upset all our habits of 
seeing, because the eye in its normal state 
always takes count of the air, of the common 
atmosphere in which all things are bathed. 
‘‘ These Yellow Sands” make one’s head ache to 
look upon them, make one’s eyes swim with their 
glare, and the terrible cobra-like coils of rock 
which encircle the bay send back into our faces 
the very heat of a summer afternoon. As 
handicraft such work is absolutely astonishing ; 
a most splendid achievement, perhaps, in its way, 
but, as art, imperfect and misleading in that it 
substitutes means toend. Mr. Brett shows us 
that he can play mirror to a certain class of 
definite natural facts with marvellous faith, and 
then we ask him—he having proved his strength 
thus far in his craft—to give us something 
more. Oan it be the perfect aim of art to repro- 
duce impressions of nature as nearly as possible 
unmodified by the moral and mental conditions 
of man ? 

We have but to look at Mr. Henry Moore’s 
‘* Between the Showers” to catch sight of 
something which it is beyond the power of any 
mirror, however faithful, to render. Mr. 
Moore's treatment of his foreground is full of 
intention—not of the intention to give us each 
blade of grass or broken stone with more than 
stereoscopic precision, but of the intention to 
help us the better to see the fresh movement of 
his sea, the beauty of the rolling clouds above, 
and the glorious gleams of orange light which 
the sun has just been permitted to flash 
along the headlands above the changing blue. 
‘* Between the Showers” is, perhaps on account 
of the grace of feeling and of taste which it 
evinces, one of the most interesting works of 
its kind which this year can show. And that, 
although Mr. Hook is, once more, very near his 
best in “ Carting for Farmer Pengelly;” that 
Mr. Oakes contributes such manly landscape as 
‘*The Adder’s Pool;” that Mr. Keeley Halswelle 
gives us so much that is ingeniously clever in 
his ‘‘ Aspens Quiver;” and that Mr. Mac- 
Whirter, in his “Corrie, Isle of Arran,” is as 
forcible—if a trifle commonplace—as ever. 

Emriia F, §, Pattison, 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


At Mr. Lefevre’s in King Street, St. James’s, 
are now being exhibited several works by 
Malle. Rosa Bonheur, including the grand full 
face of a lion which has been engraved under 
the name of ‘‘An Old Monarch,” and the 
donkey’s head, published as a companion, called 
“ A Humble Servant.” The most interesting of 
the new pictures is one of adead roebuck which 
was left unfinished by Sir Edwin Landseer. 
Malle. Rosa Bonheur, while leaving the cleverly 
sketched body untouched, has completed the 
legs with great skill, and added a landscape in 
sympathy with the subject and style of tne 
great English animalier. A black-and-white 
drawing of a young lion, on the same scale as 
‘*An Old Monarch,” two horses’ heads, and a 
beautiful “Chien de Chasse” have already 
been engraved; and the same fate probably 
awaits some of the rest. These include ‘‘A 
Wounded Eagle,” shot on the wing, and a 
wonderful wild cat. The savage character of 
the latter is so well given, and the fur is 
painted with such great skill, that it seems to 
us to be the finest study of all. 


THE war pictures at the Fine Art Society 
are somewhat disappointing. M. de Neuville, 
in the charge of the Highland Brigade at Tel- 
el-Kebir, shows, of course, his great power as a 
draughtsman, and many of the figures crossing 
the trench and swarming up the parapet are well 
conceived. But others are not so satisfactory ; 
and there is such a sense of haste in the work 
that we are not much surprised to hear that it 
was painted in thirty days. The cause of the 
hurry (the death of the artist’s father) we must 
allregret. Of the dash and vigour and fine bold 
drawing of Mr. Woodville’s ‘‘ Kassassin” there 
can be no doubt. Despite its heavy and dis- 
agreeable colour, it is a picture of unusual 
power. Mr. Wyllie’s large pictures of the 
bombardment of Alexandria are scarcely seen 
to advantage; but he has made the most of the 
ironclads and the effects of the shot on the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, and has done as 
much as possible under the circumstances to 
increase his growing reputation. 


SomE very interesting sketches, &c., by Ros- 
setti are on view at No. 13 Old Bond Street, 
together with Mr. Watts’s portrait of the artist 
which was exhibited at Burlington House last 
year. The collection includes portraits of Mr. 
Browning and Mr. Swinburne in oils, the latter 
remarkable for the boldness of its colour. 
Portraits of Mrs. Rossetti and Miss Christina 
Rossetti, and some studies in pencil and chalk 
for his well-known pictures, are also here; but 
perhaps the most interesting drawing is a late 
and highly finished sketch in pen-and-ink for 
the head of the girl in “‘ Found.” 


Mr. Menpoza, of King Street, St. James’s, has 
a small number of choice paintings, chiefly of 
the English and Italian schools. Here may be 
seen by Mr. Frith’s admirers his well-known 
series of ‘‘The Road to Ruin;” but fresher 
and more charming pictures are here also. 
Among them may be mentioned (if it be not 
removed for purposes of engraving) a better 
example of Mr. Pettie than any in the Academy 
this year, and Mr. Heywood Hardy’s ‘‘ Squire’s 
Favourite,” much improved since its exhibition 
at the Dudley. Here also are unusually fine 
examples of Mr. J. B. Pyne, Mr. Hamilton 
Macallum, Mr. J. O’Connor, and Mr. A. Burr. 
But it is in the Italian school that the collection 
is strongest. There are two admirable Favrettos 
and four Puolettis of the first class. Neither 
of these painters is so well known in England 
as he deserves, for they combine accomplished 
technique with wholesome modern humanity. 
Of Giannetti, a draughtsman and colourist of 
power, there is also a good example. 


Or other Italians the small collection at Mr. 





Fleischman’s in Oharles Street, Haymarket, 
contains some fair specimens. By F. Vinea 
there is an audacious and successful sketch, and 
by Andreotti and Gelli some accomplished work. 
Of another nationality, Kuehl and Buettner, 
Munthe and Keller, Stadler and Windmaier, are 
good representatives ; and of the Munich school 
there is a clever picture by Mayr Graz, as well 
as one by Prof. Gabriel Max of a little girl 
ae on the snow on her way to or from 
school. 


At St. James’s Hall Ludovic Napoleon Comte 
le Pic is exhibiting a number of sketches, taken 
in Egypt, Italy, Brittany, & which show 
great facility in rapidly catch: ~ the salient 
objects of a scene. From the 1 reface to the 
Catalogue it would appear that Comte le Pic has 
already obtained reward and fame at the Paris 
Salons, and has established firmly a great repu- 
tation. We should scarcely have believed it 
without such a warrant. 


Mr. F. G. REYNOLDS proves, by the exhibition 
of his water-colours at Mr. Joy’s in Queen 
Anne Street, that he is a landscape artist of 
much skill and refinement. It is of Mr. Birket 
Foster that he reminds us. His paletteJand,his 
way of looking at nature seem to be much the 
same as those of this very accomplished renderer 
of the gentler gracesof Englishlandscape. Mr. 
Reynolds never fails to please, and has an 
admirable sense of tone. His compositions are 
always full of light and air, and agreeable, if 
not striking, in colour. His distances are re- 
markable for their delicacy. He is, in fact, 
charming within his range; but at present 
there is no personal flayour in his work, which, 
if he does not take care, will end in a pretty 
monotony. 








THE GRIFFITHS SALE. 


THE sale of the extraordinarily choice collection 
of = belonging to the Rev. John Griffiths, 
ex- Warden of Wadham, took place at Sotheby’s 
last week in the presence of many of the 
best amateurs of the day, who had long 
looked forward with interest to the result. 
The collection, though choice, was small; it 
contained but few things which, from the point 
of view of impression or condition, were un- 
desirable possessions. Of the earlier masters of 
engraving, few were unrepresented; the col- 
lection, like many of those formed several years 
ago, stopped short with the work of the last 
century—the disposition to collect the prints of 
Turner, Constable, and Méryon and the etch- 
ings of the men who are our contemporaries not 
having been developed till more Tately. Of 
the few Diirer engravings, some went for high 
prices, a fine impression of the ‘‘ Adam and 
Eve” fetching £190, and the ‘‘St. Hubert” 
£81. The extremely rare print by the master 
‘« E. S.” of 1466, ‘‘St. John the Baptist,” with 
the symbols of the evangelists and with the 
four Fathers of the Western Church—a design 
for a paten—reached the sum of £350. It was 
once in Mr. Maberly’s collection. A battle- 
piece of the utmost rarity, by that little-known 
master du Hameel, went for £371. We were 
informed that it had been sold, of old time, for 
£15 15s. Indeed, the old price-mark to that 
effect was said to be at the back. 

But the great interest of the sale was reserved 
for the second day, when the rare Rembrandts 
and fine Marc Antonios passed under the 
hammer. Marc Antonios are not in very great 
demand. The chances are that the speculative 
amateur—who is perhaps a special product of 
our day—would do well to invest in them at 
their present prices. These elegant things, in 
which the design of Rafael is rendered with so 
rare a perfection, are at all events enduring 
a period of reverse which is not likely to be 
prolonged unduly. Certain good prices were 
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nevertheless fetched. Thus the design after 
Rafael, ‘‘ The Virgin and Child with St. Anne,” 
& very exquisite small print—the impression 
coming from the collection of Mr. Hawkins 
—sold for £61. The ‘‘Judgment of Paris” 
fetched but £30. ‘‘Amorini at Play” reached 
£48 (Thibaudeau); the ‘‘ Apollo Belvedere” 
with the letter “s” in the ‘‘ sic” reversed, £13 
(Colnaghi); and ‘Apollo in a Niche,” after 
Rafael, £37 (Colnaghi). For £45 was sold the 
rare print styled by Bartsch ‘“‘The Guitar 
Player.” Directly after the Marc Antonios 
came the Rembrandts; and here, yery shortly, 
the scene became exciting, for among these was 
the more than rare portrait of the “ Advocate van 
Tol,” which many collectors were sure to desire, 
and for which some would offer generous 
ransoms. The expressive portrait of ‘‘ Rem- 
brandt drawing,” with the window at his right 
hand, but before the introduction of the land- 
scape seen through it, sold for £25 (Thompson); 
the rich impression of the “‘ Hundred Guilder” 
—Christ healing the sick—which had been 
exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 
the great Rembrandt exhibition there, reached 
£3065 (Thibaudeau); ‘*The Descent from the 
Cross,” £50 (Colnughi); ‘‘Six’s Bridge,” the 
rare slight landscape etched, it is said, during 
a quarter-of-an-hour of necessary waiting, £25 
(Colnaghi). The impression had an ample 
margin—the luxury of which a Rembrandt is 
— deprived—and it bore upon it, in the 

utch tongue, the inscription “Mynn Herr 
Six en Brugg.”” The impression of ‘‘ Omval”’ 
was weak, and fell for £15, and ‘‘ The 
Sportsman” for £26 10s.; while a beautiful 
example of the ‘‘Three Trees”—one of only 
three or four landscapes, we believe, in which 
Rembrandt has attempted to etch a sky, and of 
these by far the most important—-went for £125 
(Colnaghi). The ‘‘Landscape with a Tower 
and a Clear Foreground” was sold to M. 
Clément for £308. A magnificent impression 
of the ‘‘Ephraim Bonus,” from the Josi, 
Harding, and Maberly collections, went for 
£76 (Colnaghi); and a second state—a very 
rare state—of the refined and delicate print of 
the “Burgomaster Six” reached £505. Just 
before the sale of the Burgomaster for this 
generous sum there had occurred the event of 
the auction. What is stated to be the only 
impression of the portrait of the “ Advocate van 
Tol” (in the first state) which can ever come 
into the market was put up at a high price. 
The remaining known impressions of this state 
are in the National Print-Rooms of Amsterdam, 
Paris, and the British Museum. It has been 
sought to identify the impression offered last 
week with the one which M. de Claussin, au 
early cataloguer of Rembrandt, was pathetic- 
ally desirous of acquiring at the cost of the 
expenditure of his whole savings, yet was not 
allowed to possess. We have been favoured with 
the communication of an esteemed correspondent 
on this matter, and he is of opinion that it was 
a second state of the plate, and not reaily a first, 
which belonged to Baron Verstolk von Soelen, 
and which M. de Claussin so grievously coveted 
in his old age. However this may be, there is 
no question of the extraordinary brilliancy and 
rarity of the impression which was submitted 
to the competition of amateurs last week. 
Messrs. Colnaghi were soon bidding for it many 
hundreds of pounds. Later, it became a contest, 
seemingly, between Mr. Noseda and M. Clément 
alone. Eventually, though only after an in- 
teresting struggle, the English printseller was 
distanced; but the prize was not yet in M. 
Clément’s hands. Mr. Addington, a well-kuown 
London collector, appeared in person on the 
scene, and made a substantial advance upon 
every bid of M. Clément’s. At last the sum of 
£1,500 was reached by a bid of Mr. Addington’s. 
‘* And ten,” still added M. Clément, tranquilly, 
from his place close under the rostrum. Mr. 





Addington cheerfully signified his resignation 
of the prize, and the rarity was adjudged to 
M. Clément at the £1,510 which he had last 
bid. This is the highest price ever fetched 
in the world for an etching, and we have chosen 
to follow the daily papers in recording in detail 
a scene which will be historical. 








THE ROSSETTI SALE. 


More than two hundred remaining works—but 
most of them, of course, minor works—left in 
the studio of ante Gabriel Rossetti were sold 
at Christies’ last Saturday, when there was a 
good attendance of the friends and the ad- 
mirers of the painter and poet. The works were 
of various kinds. Many were drawings in 
charcoal, a medium in which Rossetti attained 
curious success, and to which he was naturally 
much disposed. Many, again, were in pencil ; 
some of them very slight, others highly finished, 
and elegant in their purposed completeness. 
There were likewise pen-and-ink drawings, and 
more than one water-colour and oil-painting. 
The following were the principal lots :—‘* Aurea 
Catena,” a beautiful drawing, an effect of blue, 
with reddened hair, 200 guineas (Cyril Flower) ; 
‘*Pandora,” coloured chalk, 115 guineas; 
‘*Found,” in pen and ink, a design for the 
well-known picture of the ‘‘ Outcast and the 
Lover,” 58 guineas; ‘‘Queen Guinevere,” 
Indian ink and sepia, a very fine drawing, 
bought for 22 guineas for the National Gallery 
of Ireland; ‘‘Giotto painting the Portrait of 
Dante,” a most noble water-colour, as remark- 
able and elaborate in execution as in conception, 
420 guineas (Agnew); the “‘ Boat of Love,” in 
grisaille, 120 guineas, a design lacking little 
except the charm of colour; ‘‘ Beata Beatrix,” 
a dark replica of the picture exhibited last 
winter at Burlington House, 630 guineas; and 
‘*Jehane la Pucelle,” of great interest by 
reason of its being the last canvas on which the 
hand of Rossetti ever laboured, 350 guineas. 
Many interesting, if sometimes faulty, pencil 
drawings passed into the hands of amateurs 
for prices varying, say, from 2 to 20 guineas. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ROMAN INSCRIPTION NEAR BROUSSA. 
Oxford: May 14, 1883. 
Some readers of the ACADEMY will be inter- 
ested in knowing what Prof. Mommsen has 
very kindly written about the inscription from 
Broussa printed in the last number :— 


‘* Your inscription, though, so far as I know, not 
yet printed, was sent to me a little while ago by 
Herr Mordtmann, the German consul at Con- 
stantinople. He completes it very satisfactorily, 
thus :— 

d- m°* 


Sex - Pacu[vio...... 

Restituto [proc(watori) 

Augg * ad | famil(iam) 

gladiator * [per 

Asiam e[t cohae- 

-rentes p[rovin- 

-cias * profe * Augg * 

ad xx tr[ans Pa- 

-dum * 

Seleuc[us. . 
The first procuratura is, as you say, the same 
which appears in @. J. L. 3.249; for the second, 
see O. Hirschfeld’s Rémische Verwaltungsgeschichte, 
i. 65 (1877).” 

F. HAVERFIELD. 








NOTZS ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who writes with authority. 
informs us that the ‘‘ Advocate van Toi,” 
bought by M. Clément for £1,500 eat the 
Griffiths sale last week, has not gone to M. 
Dutuit, the famous amateur of Rouen, as was 





generally thought atthe time. The real pur- 
chaser is Baron Edmond Rothschild, of Paris, 
who can now boast that he possesses both a first 
and a second state of this famous etching. 


Wuat is known as the Lawrence-Cesnola col- 
lection of Cypriote antiquities is at last to be 
dispersed. The first portion of it, numbering 
more than three thousand objects, will be sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby ou Friday, June 1, and 
three days following. 


THE exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy 
at Edinburgh, which closed last week, is said 
to have been the most successful yet held, both 
in respect of attendance and of the sales effected, 


Str FREDERICK LEIGHTON will contribute 
illustrations to the July number of the new 
magazine, Merry England, and Mrs. Butler 
(Miss Elizabeth Thompson) is to illustrate 
succeeding numbers. 


Conxectors of the works of Cruikshank will 
be pleased to hear that Mr. George Redway will 
shortly issue a reprint, in bovk form, with 
illustrations, of the paper contributed to the 
Westminster Review by Thackeray entitled ‘* An 
Essay ou the Genius of George Cruikshank.” 
Mr. W. E. Church, secretary of the Urban 
Club, will furnish a prefatory article on 
Thackeray as an art critic. 


Mr. REGINALD Stuart PooLe will give the 
first of a course of three lectures on Recent 
Discoveries in (1) Egypt, (2) Chaldaea and 
Assyria, (3) Asia Minor and Cyprus, on Thurs- 
day next, May 24, at the Royal Institution. 


AccoRDING to present arrangements, history 
and archaeology are united under a single board 
of studies at Cambridge. Itis now proposed to 
separate them, and have one board of studies 
for history and another for art and archaeology. 


WE are informed that Mrs. Halliday has 
had a careful drawing made of Bishop Peter 
Courtenay’s mantelpiece in the episcopal palace 
at Exeter. Mr. Akerman will reproduce a 
limited number of copies of this drawing by 
photo-lithography. Tae mantelpiece has been 
drawn before, but not in a satisfactory manner. 


TuE section of the Budget Committee of the 
French Chamber which deals with the budget 
of public worship has adopted a proposal of 
M. Antonin Proust to the effect that ecclesi- 
astical buildings classified as historical monu- 
ments should be transferred to the control of 
the Department of Fine Arts “ pour leur donner 
une destination plus utile.” 


AN ancient Byzantine reliquary has recently 
been found at the bottom of a long-unopened 
shrine at Poitiers. It is said to be the reliquary 
of the true cross that was sent by the Emperor 
Justinian toSt. Radegonda. If so, it dates back 
to the sixth century. Its form is that ofa small 
tablet of gold covered with cloisonné enamel. 


THE Portfolio, like the Magazine of Art, is 
again occupied with Rossetti this month, and 
we are given in illustration several more of his 
long-throated despairing maidens. The “Sancta 
Lilias,” however, is a beautiful conception, and 
we cannot too highly praise the autotype re- 
production of this chalk drawing. It preserves 
all the softness and delicacy of the original, aud 
contrasts most favourably with the other re- 
productions, which are somewhat too distinct 
and hard. Mr. I’. G. Stephens writes only of 
the earlier works of Rossetti, and describes the 
powerful influence he exercised on the baud of 
sympathetic spirits who surrounded him, many 
of whom have risen to far higher attainment 
than their whilom leader. Mr. Hamerton has 
reached the fifth chapter of his ‘‘ Paris,” and 
narrates the history of the Tuileries aud Luxem- 
bourg; while Miss Julia Cartwright gives a 
third chapter to Benozzo Gozzoli. 
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Unner the title of L’ Art japonais M. Louis 
Gonze, the editor of the Gazette des Beaua- 
Arts, is about to publish a work of high import- 
ance and great beauty on this interesting sub- 
ject. It will be in two volumes folio, with 
sixty-four coloured plates and about a thousand 
wood-cuts. The chapter devoted to the different 
schools of painting in Japan is of great length— 
robably the longest study of the subject by a 
ean. Specimens of the illustrations of 
both kinds make a charming supplement to the 
Revue des Arts décoratifs for April. 
THE same number of this magazine contains 
a very interesting account, by M. Gerspach, of 
Th. Deck, the celebrated ceramist, who, it appears, 
is an Alsatian, like Haunong, the founder of 
Strasbourg faience at the beginning of the last 


century. 

THE Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst is un- 
usually rich in illustrations this month, giving 
no fewer than three original etchings and one 
photogravure, beside wood-cuts. The articles 
also have a high degree of interest, especially 
one on Matteo Civitali, by P. Schénfeld, in 
which an attempt is made to discover and 
piece together the few facts known about this 
artist. 


Tue Jahrbuch of the royal Prussian art 
collections has not any very important acquisi- 
tions to record during the last quarter. The 
articles of the number are purely scientific, and 
can only interest the art historian, with the 
exception, perhaps, of one on “The Poems of 
Michelangelo Buonarroti in the Vatican Codex.” 
The writer of this paper—O. Frey—points out 
that the fifty-eight copies of madrigals, sonnets, 
and epigrams by Michelangelo in the Vatican 
Codex are written in four different hands ; and 
he tries to discover who the writers were, 
succeeding, we think, only in the case of 
Luigi del Riccio, who it seems probable was 
the collector and copyist of many of the poems. 
Beside those copied, a number of verses 
are in Michelangelo’s own handwriting, so the 
subject is very entangled. 





THE STAGE. 


Mr. Henry A. Jones, the chief author of 
the admirable and successful drama “ The Silver 
King,” is hard at work on a new play to be 
produced next autumn. 


Ir was on behalf of a very excellent institu- 
tion—the Oollege for Men and Women, Queen 
Square—that ‘‘The Irving Amateur Dramatic 
Club” gave a performance at the St. George’s 
Hall on Saturday week. While amateurs in 
acting are always at a great disadvantage in 
matters in which practice is all-important, there 
are some ways in which the difference between 
recruiting for the stage as an occasional method 
of study and for the stage as a permanent 
bread-winning resource obviously tells in 
fayour of the amateur; and we cannot help 
regretting when a company which shows so 
much ability as the ‘‘ Irving” shows throws 
away the opportunity of doing work that 
would certainly be interesting, and might be 
artistic, and makes choice of plays calling for 
those powers which come only by constant and 
unintermitted practice. On Saturday, the per- 
formance was begun with a very flimsy 
comedietta, chiefly interesting as illustrating the 
essentially Teutonic character of our tongue 
as shown by the fact that a play “‘ englished ” 
on the principle of substituting for each French 
word the English word derived from the same 
Romance source betrays its origin very 
strikingly in three ‘‘ speeches” out of every 
five. This comedietta was followed by Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson’s ‘‘ Time and the Hour,” a 
melodrama of a pronounced type, not, of course, 
of the transpontine species, But of the same 








genus—the kind which introduces a thoroughly 
black-hearted villain, together with the apparatus 
of a baronetcy, a wronged woman’s remem- 
brance of “ten years ago,’ a Damoclean 
sword of punishment for a felony of the same 
standing, and, most important of all, ‘‘ those 
forged bills”? on which the action of the play 
mainly depends. A sensational drama of this 
sort is no more within the grasp of the Irving 
Club than are such comedies as ‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” and there would be a much greater 
chance for artistic acting where the writing is 
artistic. If the mirror is held up to a nature that 
is monstrous, the amateur mirror itself becomes 
almost inevitably a magnifying one, for over- 
acting is the fault that we expect when the 
training has not been a long one, and has not 
yet inculcated that restraint without which 
light and shade are not possible and passion 
is tame for wantof a background. In perform- 
ances of this half-public kind some of the few 
female impersonations—generally they are few 
—are often entrusted to ladies who are not 
strictly amateurs. This was no exception to 
the rule, and the part of Marian was played by 
Mrs. Rudolph Blind, who showed power, but 
without the power of holding it in check. 
The part of the villain was also pitched 
in a somewhat too high key, although it must 
be said of Mr. Roumieu that when he comes 
down to the level of ordinary life he acts 
naturally and well. An early scene between 
him and Mr. Kemys Grant was decidedly good. 
The acting that was the most successful in 
depicting a person such as we know to exist 
was probably that of Miss Webster, whose 
representation of Aylmer’s sweetheart, Lucy, 
was decidedly pleasant. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Herr Hans RicutTer gave his first concert on 
Monday evening, May 7, at St. James’s Hall. 
With the exception of the Beethoven symphony 





-| in C minor, the programme was devoted entirely 


to Wagner, and included the ‘‘ Faust ” overture, 
the “ Parsifal” ‘Vorspiel, the Vorspiel und 
Isolde’s Liebestod from “ Tristan,” and the 
‘* Siegfried” Trauer-Marsch. As an in memo- 
riam performance the Wagner selection was 
interesting and representative. Mr. ©. A. 
Barry, in a letter tothe Musical Review, has 
told us that, the ‘‘Eroica” having been sug- 
gested to Herr Richter as more appropriate 
than the O minor, the latter replied :— 


“‘ Notwithstanding the Funeral March in the 
‘Eroica,’ I cannot find any other musical work so 
well suited as the C minor symphony to represent 
the life of so great an artist. Fate has, indeed, 
knocked at Wagner’s door, and victorious he has 
retired from the battle of life.’’ 


With such a programme, and a conductor who 
stands unrivalled as an interpreter of Beethoven 
and Wagner, the success of the evening was a 
foregone conclusion. 

At the second concert, on Thursday, May 10, 
Gospodin Adolf Brodsky played Brahms’ con- 
certo for violin. In this work, specially written 
for Herr Joachim, the composer seems to 
have been too much occupied with the solo 
instrument, and thus to have produced a con- 
certo more interesting to the executant than 
grateful to the hearer. There are many de- 
lightful passages in the allegro, and especially 
in the slow movement; but, as a whole, the 
work is dry and laboured. Gospodin Brodsky 
is a good, solid player; his tone, however, is 
somewhat unsympathetic. Wagner’s overture 
aud ‘‘Venusberg” music (“ Tannhiuser”’), 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Coriolan,” and Gluck’s “ Che 
faro” (sung by Miss Orridge) completed the 
first part of the programme. The concert ended 





with a magnificent performance of Raff's ‘‘Im 
Walde” symphony. 

The programme of the concert last Saturday 
at the Orystal Palace included a novelty of 
great interest—a concert-overture, ‘Mein 
Heim,” by Dvordk. This work (one of the 
latest publications of the Bohemian composer) 
has two national melodies for its leading sub- 
jects. The piece is charmingly scored, and 
contains some bright and clever workmanship. 
The coda is, however, somewhat commonplace. 
Signorina Teresina Tua made her second appear- 
ance, and played a concerto by de Beriot and 
Ernst’s ‘‘ Airs hongroises.” The concert con- 
cluded with Beethoven’s Choral symphony. 

The committee of the New Shakspere Society 
gave a Shakspere musical evening on Friday, 
May 11, in the Botany Theatre, University 
College, instead of the usual reading and dis- 
cussion of a paper. The programme consisted 
of a selection of madrigals, giees, and songs; 
and the various pieces were presented in chrono. 
logical order. First came the period from 1597 
to the poet’s death in 1616; and one piece 
which created interest was Robert Johnson’s air 
‘* Where the bee sucks,” written in 1612, and 
afterwards arranged for three voices by Dr. J. 
Wilson. The singers sat round a table on 
which was one sheet of paper with the music so 
arranged that each vocalist could see his or her 
own part; in this way was part-music printed 
and sung in the time of Queen Elizabeth. The 
most important names in the second period 
(1650-1750) were Purcell and Arne. The third 
(1750-1800) included Stevens’ glee ‘It was 
a lover and his lass” and Haydn’s charm- 
ing canzonet ‘‘She never told her love.” 
The fourth (1800-25) was represented by 
Braham, Bishop, and Schubert. The fifth 
period (from 1825 down to the present time) 
naturally suggested the names of Mendels- 
shop, Dr. Sullivan, and Dr. G. A. Macfarren. 
Miss J. Royd, Mr. J. Greenhill, and Mr. 
Thurley Beale were the principal vocalists ; 
and the performances, if not altogether satis- 
factory, were much enjoyed by a large and 
enthusiastic audience. Mr. J. Greenhill was 
responsible for the arrangement and direction 
of the music, and may be congratulated on the 
success which attended his efforts. As the 
society purposes to give a similar concert next 
year, we would suggest that the programme- 
book should be drawn up with more care. The 
one distributed last week was full of matter 
calculated to interest and instruct the audience ; 
but we were surprised to learn, among other 
things, that Haydn made the acquaiutance of 
Emmanuel Bach at Vienna; that Schubert 
died in 1830; and that Mendelssohn wrote “St. 
Paul” for an English audience. Again, many 
dates and unimportant details about the com-: 

were given; whereas the space might 
ave been devoted to matter relating more imme- 
diately to Shaksperian music. A few additional 
lines about Johnson’s claim to the melody of 
‘* Where the bee sucks ”’ or the disputed burthen 
question in ‘‘ What shall he have that kill’d the 
deer ?” would have been more appropriate than 
a catalogue of Purcell’s principal compositions, 
trivial tales about Haydn, or even the personal 
appearance and exact height of Schubert. We 
do not make these remarks in any carping 
spirit; but we should like to see in the future a 
programme-book in every way worthy of the 
New Shakspere Society. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 
ASSUKERS OF ALL AGES, 
having the prospect of at least average life, will find in the Association’s 
BONUS SYSTEMS advantages far exceediog what can be obtained under 
any of the ordinary systems, 
See Illustrations in Prospectus. 
CLAIMS PAID and BONUSES.. +» £4,335,729 
ANNUAL REVENUE .. .. .. «. ‘ 451,304 
London ; 5, LOMBARD STREET, and 123, PALL MALL; 
Edinburgh ; 82, PRINCES STREET. 
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